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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 

will be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for limeelf the time when his subscription ends. 
We would also state that our lowest and only terme are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms. 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


aa Bee Third Page for Terms, &c..6¢ 

Subsecrihers will observe the date on the label: 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
time to which the subscription is pald. When a new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt ta 
full for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subecribers noticing any error in their dates wil 
please notify us at onoe, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after their 
occurrence. 





Editorial. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


w_ HAMPsHIKRE AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 
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Secretary Adams’ Report of the New Hamp- 
shire State Board of Agriculture for 1877 was 
issued in good season, compared to some for- 
mer years, but, as it was issued during the 
most busy part of the year, we suspect that 
farmers who receive it, find little time for pe- 
rusing it till the more leisure months of winter. 
It would seem desirable to have the volumes 
ready for distribution earlier in the year, but 
then the meetings, the doings of which make 
up a large portion of the reports, would need 
to be | 


1eld earlier, perhaps before the farmers 
Then the 


question comes up, whether it pays for the 


would be ready to attend them. 


State to publish such reports at all ? 
Che Board meetings of New Hampshire 
have become so popular that they are now 


largely attended by the best farmers in all 


parts of the State. The newspapers publish 
quite full reports of the papers read and lec- 
tures given, as well as the discussions which 
follow, so that those who cannot attend have 


t 
t 


he opportunity of knowing, within one or 
two weeks, what was said and done atall! these 
meetings. But whether or not it pays the State 
to publish such reports, they are certainly 
very acceptable to all outside the State who 
This 


interchange of documents between different 


may be so fortunate as to receive them. 


States is promotive of much good, for some- 
t 


body reads them all, and whatever they con- 
t 
We doubt if 


there is a State in the Union that is doing any 


tical way, for the public good. 


more for the promotion of agriculture and 


home industry, at the present time, than New 


Hampshire, according to the amount of money | ™entary to the author's former work on forage 


expended. The present volume shows that 


the leading men of the State are working dili- 
} 


gently to develop home resources, and to con- 
vince the people that success does not denend 


willy upon emigration to the South or West. 
Among the principal papers read at meet- 


rs of 


ngs 
E 
we find reported nearly in full in the report, 


the Board during the year, and which 


are the following: ‘*The Principles of Breed- 


no 
4 


,” by Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, of New Haven, 
nn., a paper that has been widely copied 
Agricultural Press since its delivery ; 
breeding,” by John M. Weare, of 
‘Improvement of Cattle for Dai- 
J C. Moore; ‘Breeding the 
Profit,” by J. H. Wallace, Editor 
e's Monthly; ‘‘Butter Dairying,” 
Farm- 


the 


tock 


; 
ro yr 
Seabrook ; 
by 
for 
( Walla 
y B. F. Hutchinson ; 


ohn 


=e 


Hor ; 
**Concentrated 
Editor of the New ENGLAND 
akMER; ‘‘A description of Dartmouth Park 
and its trees,” by Wm. F. Flint; ‘*Farm Ex- 
by J. W. Sanborn, farm superin- 


ing,” by the ( 


; j 
periments,” 
tendent at the State Agricultural College; 
‘The Means of increasing fertility,” by Prof. 
Collier, of the Department at Washington ; 
‘*Manures,” by Prof. Stockbridge, of the 
Massachusctts Agricultural College; ‘‘Irriga- 
> by J. B. Walker, Concord; ‘‘Weeds,” 
‘‘Wheat Culture,” by 


tion,’ 
Adams; 
1 Parker; ‘‘Farm Foot-prints,” by the 
Stanton Gould, of New York, being 


by Secretary 
lirat 
late J. 
one of the last addresses given by this ear- 


nest and persistent laborer, and one of the 
very best contained in the volume; ‘‘Popular 
Fallacies,” by D. T. ‘*Evolution of 
Labor,” by Hon. Daniel Needham; ‘‘Farm- 
ers’ Mistakes,” by Moses Humphrey, Chair- 
man of the Board : **Leay es,” by Prot. Seely - 
of the Vermont Board of Agriculture; ‘*Ed- 


Chase ; 


ucation of Farmers,” by Charles A. Downs, 
Superintendent of public instruction in New 
Hampshire; and ‘‘Brawn and Brain,” by C. 
C. Lord, Hopkinton. With such a list of 
subjects, and treated by such men, there is no 
need to say that the report is worthy a care- 
ful reading by every farmer in the State, or 
out of it. Itis a pity that such publications 
are not within reach of all who might be ben- 
efited by reading them, but a greater pity 
that they are not better appreciated by a large 
proportion of those into whose hands they 
usually fall. 
MICHIGAN BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
The report of the Michigan State Board of 
Agriculture for the year 1877 is received, and 
is a volume well worthy a place by the side of 
its predecessors, or the similar works of any 
other State Agricultural organization. It 
contains 732 pages, including 210 pages de- 
voted to the State Agricultural Society. This 
is the least valuable portion of the work, as it 
gives the details of every entry made at the 
fair, from that of a weaned pig to a fancy pin 
cushion, with the name and post office address 
of the exhibitor, and amount of premium in 
full. And yet there is much in this report that 
is of interest, especially to outsiders who may 
wish to compare the methods adopted by other 
societies than their own. The full reports of 
the expenses of holding a fair and keeping up 
the State organization during the year are 
particularly interesting. The reports of com- 
mittees, too, are generally well worthy a peru- 
eal, they are so full of suggestions designed 
to make the exhibitions more useful in the fu- 
ture. Some of the reports from the local county 
organizations are also valuable, containing, as 
they do, theexperience of some of the best 
farmers of the State concerning the chosen 
methods adopted by these societies, but the 
chief value of the volume is in the report of 
the farmers’ meetings held at six different 
points within the State during the winter 
months. ‘These meetings or institutes are at- 
tended largely, says the Secretary, by a wide- 
awake, enterprising and intelligent class of 
farmers, who invariably manifest a deep inter- 
est throughout the proceedings, and express 
themselves as entirely satisfied with the re- 
sults. Much time is given to discussion, after 
the reading of the papers, which is found to 
work well for the interest of the meetings. 
The professors at the Agricultural College 
take an active part in these discussions, thus 
giving them an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the practical farmers of the 
State, an acquaintance which bas always proved 
of mutual advantage, not only in Michigan, 
but wherever a State Agricultural College has 


& CO., 


ain that is valuable, is made use of in a prac- | 28° value. It opens with a paper on ‘Forage 
C 


other than the true grasses are treated as 
their merits 


vr 
5 


L. 
read and studied by every dairy farmer, as 
ere sua ad - ee o - 7 
Secretary of the Connecticut State Board of 
Agriculture, upon ‘‘Epizootics, their propa- 
gation and preventions.” 
of 
James Law, in a manner that every farmer of 
c 
Fischer Von Wuldheim contributes a short 
suggestive article upon the ‘Causes of the oc- 


cereals.” 


D 
Sturtevant. 
F 

tk 
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in the Farmer. 


TRANSACTIONS of the Wisconsin State Agricultu 
ral and Horticultural Societies. 


duced, and judging by the address of Presi- 
dent Bascom, the system is to be commended. 
He finds the women do their work with less, 
rather than with greater labor than the men, 
and that they do not, in any respeet, fall below 
them in scholarship. 
In looking over the reports of the newer 
Western States, one finds topics discussed 
quite freely, which here, at the East, are sel- 
dom introduced into agricultural conventions. 
Such subjects as the currency, taxation, 
sovereignty, an honest judiciary, the nation’s 
wants, and the political responsibility of far-. 
mers would be considered here, at the East, 
quite as appropriate in the lyceum or the po- 
litical club room, as in an agricultural conven- 
tion, and yet we can but congratulate our 
Western brothers, and sisters too, for many 
of them take an active part in these conven- 
tions, that the agricultural classes contain so 
large a number who are competent to discuss 
these vital questions in their public gather- 
ings. ‘There is nothing like a new country to 
develop manhood and womanhood, where both 
sexes work together to build up happy homes 
and a good government. 
The Horticultural report of 200 pages con- 
tains among the many excellent addresses and 
papers read at the conventions, at least six 
The subjects dis- 
Trees 


valuable essays by women. 
‘ussed ‘*Sacred 
‘*House Plants,” 


Plants,” 
‘*‘Ornamental Foliage Beds,” 
‘Our Homes,” ‘‘Economic Value of Seeds,” 
and ‘*‘Women’s work in Horticulture.” ‘Che 
Secretary contributes an excellent chapter on 
1 


( and 


are 


nsects injurious to the strawberry, grape, 
cranberry and onion. The other papers and 
reports of discussions are both valuable and 
interesting. 

TRANSACTIONS of the New York State Agricultural 
Society. : 

The transactions of this Society have been 

Lene er 

delayed in their publication, during the past 
five years, for the lack of an appropriation 
from the State to defray the expense of print- 
ing. 
22 of the 527 pages, taken up with a detailed 
report of the award of premiums at the State 
fairs during the years 1872-73-74-75 and 76. 


So, this year, the volume appears with 


» 


Who cares to read such old, and almost value- 
less matter, conceive. The re- 
mainder of the volume is of more than aver- 


we cannot 


rops,” by the late John Stanton Gould, in 


hich the clovers and certain forage plants, 
deserve. This paper is supple- 
rasses, published in a previous volume. 

Following this is a prize essay by Dr. E. 
Sturtevant, upon ‘*Milk,” which should be 


short papers, which we hope soon to publish 


The transactions of the above societies are 
also received from the Secretaries, Mr. Bry- 
ant of the former, and Mr. Case of the latter. 
The agricultural report numbers 500 pages, 
and is made up largely from papers read at 
the annual winter conventions of the Society. 
The agricultural college is also reported upon 
quite fully by a board of visitors who report 
the college in a prosperous condition. This 
is one of the few colleges of the country where 
the co-education of the sexes has been intro- 


ers of fresh made butter begin to complain if 
the color is not equal to that of butter made in 
June, those who would please their customers, | ‘ 
without, in the least, injuring the quality of the 


would find us nodding ; 
what it contains. 
read, but to be studied and referred to daily, 


stood as wheat, corn, and oats. ‘Talks on 
Manures” should stand in the library of every 


Johnson's ‘*How Crops Grow” and ‘*How 
Crops Feed,” two books of which & person 
well qualified to judge said, not four years 
ago, that there were not a thousand farmers 
in the United States competent to read and 
appreciate them. 


How things have changed during these 
four years. Farmers’ boys can now pro- 
nounce **nitrogenous” and ‘‘phosphatic” with- 
out choking ; and reading farmers, generally, 
are beginning to realize, as they never did be- 
fore, that a yardstick is not a Measure of the 
value of a load of any kind of farm yard ma- 
nure. We have not read the book yet with 
the care it needs. We have had it but a few 
days, but a glance at some of the subjects 
treated, will give our readers an idea of what 
it contains. ‘‘High farming and good far- 
ming,” ‘‘Summer fallowing and ploughing un- 
der clover,” **Destruction of weeds,” ‘‘What 
is manure 2” The definitions given by ‘‘the dea- 
con and the doctor,” two characters who 
appear in every chapter, and give a familiar 
conversational style to the whole work. 
‘Plant food,” ‘*Accumulated plant food in 
the soil,” ‘‘Exhaustion of soils,” ‘Why our 
crops are so poor, and how to get larger 
ones,” ‘Swamp muck and peat as manure,” 
**Draining swamp land,” ‘‘Composition of 
muck,” ‘*What is potential ammonia 2” ‘Til- 
lage is manure,” ‘‘How to restore a worn-out 
farm,” **The author's farm,” ‘‘How to make 
manure,” ‘*We must get it out of the land,” 
‘*Foods which make rich manure,” ‘Horse 
manure and farm yard manure,” ‘*Composition 
of the latter,” ‘*Fermenting manure,” ‘*Keep- 
ing manure under cover,” ‘*Waste from leach- 
ing,” ‘*How to save the liquid manure from 
cows,” ‘‘Manures for dairy farms,” ‘*Man- 
agement of manures on grain farms,” ‘*The 
cheapest manure a farmer can use,” ‘Clover 
‘‘Manures for wheat,” ‘‘Lime as 
a manure,” ‘*Manures for barley,” 


vs. tillage,” 
‘*Manures 
for oats,” ‘*Manures for potatoes,” ‘*Topdress- 
ing,” **Manures for special crops,—for gar- 


dens and orchards,” ‘Buying manure,” 
*‘Night soil and sewage,” ‘*(juano and salts,” 
‘Bonedust potash as a manure,”—ali these 
are subjects of vital interest to every farmer 
who proposes to live by his profession. The 
tables giving the chemical composition of hun- 
dreds of vegetable and animal substances, is a 
valuable addition to the work. The price is 
$1.50, and we doubt not it will find a ready 
sale. 





COLORING BUTTER. 


As the time is drawing near when consum- 





t 
sf 
Contagious diseases 
animals are treated in a paper by Prof. 
can understand. Dr. A. 


ommon sense 


vurrence of parasitic plants upon cultivated 
Sugar beet culture is discussed by 
r. Goessmann, of the Massachusetts Agri- 
vultural College, and ‘*Corn Culture” by Dr. 
Following this is a paper by Dr. 
ranklin B. Hough, upon the ‘*Preservation 
of forests and the planting of timber,” a sub- 
ect which must yet receive far more attention 
1an it has in the past. 

A deserved tribute to the memory of Baron 
ustus Von Liebig, the founder of agricultural 
chemistry, by August Vogel, professor of 
‘hemistry in the Royal Bavarian University at 
Munich, will be read with much 

Mr. J. A. Lintner, Albany, N. Y., hasa 
short paper upon ‘‘Injurious insects,” particu- 


larly the potato beetle, and the new carpet 


interest. 


bug. 
Among the other useful papers is one by 
Prof. Goessmann, upon the ‘‘Fertilization of 
farm lands;’ one by Dr. Sturtevant on the 
‘Claims of the Ayrshire cow upon the dairy 
farmer,” and a lecture by Prof. X. A. Wil- 
lard, on the ‘‘Production of Milk, and some 
points in its treatment.” 

Allthe papers in the volume are of the very 
highest class of agricultural reading, and give 
this report a value which will be appreciated 
long after the writers shall have ceased to 
labor. 


‘ 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TALKs oN Manvures. A series of Familiar and 
Practical Talks between the author, and the dea- 
con, the doctor and other neighbors, on the 
whole subject of Manures and Fertilizers. By 
Joseph Harris, author of Walks and Talks on 
the Farm, Harris on the Pig, ete. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. Boston: W. B. Clarke, 340 
Washington St. 
The time was, and not long ago either, 
when barn yard manure was considered a 
standard fertilizer for all crops, and all soils. 
If a farmer in giving a statement of his method 
of growing a crop, told how many loads of 
manure he applied to the acre, he was sup- 
posed to have been as definite and accurate 
as the requirements of the case demanded ; 
though, as it did not always appear whether 
the loads were drawn by one animal or by 
four, some of the more particular ones de- 
manded that cords should be used instead of 
loads, when giving such statements. But lat- 
terly people are becoming very particular. 
They don’t even believe that all eggs are of 
equal value, because they are divisible by 
twelve. People are getting very skeptical 
about other matters besides those talked about 
on Sunday. 
Since Lawes and Gilbert, and the German 
chemists, and Prof. Johnston, Prof. Stock- 
bridge and others, by their experiments and 
talks, have set people thinking about the ni- 
trogen, the potash, the phosphoric acid, etc., 
contained in fertilizers, and needed by plants, 
farmers generally are beginning to question 
the infallibility of their own yardstick when 
applying it to their cords of stable manure. 
Farmers are beginning to find out that simply 
to know that a cord of manure contains 128 
cubic feet, is not quite enough to know about 
it. They begin to want to know what that 
cord of manure was made from, whether bog 
hay or corn meal. Now these ‘Talks on 
Manures,” by Mr. Harris, are just what pro- 
gressive farmers, at this particular time, are 
wanting. Mr. Harris, if we recollect aright, 
has been a student under Messrs. Lawes and 
Gilbert. He is now a practical working far- 
mer on a400-acre farm near Rochester, N. 
Y. He raises large fields of grass and grain, 
which is fed to judiciously selected animals, 
for the purpose of making an old dollar bring 
a new one with a little interest added. He is 
not a ‘‘fancy” farmer, as that term is usually 
understood, nor a ‘‘book farmer” merely, 
but a working, reading, studying, practical 
farmer, and one who has a reason for every- 


product. wall do well ta gomavlt.nar aivertia 


aware, we are opposed to the practice of col- 
oring butter, if the desired effect can be pro- 
duced in better ways, as by the selection of 
cows, or feed, or by judicious methods of 
handling the milk. 
public demand a higher shade on their winter 
made butter than most farmers are able to ob- 
tain by any practical methods. 
color made by Wells, Richardson & Co. we 
have used for several years, and have found 


hem where a pure and harmless butter color 
‘an be obtained. 
As the readers of the Farmer are well 


( 


i 


Yet we all know that the 
The butter 


nothing equalling it, although we have tested 
about everything of the kind made in this or 
the Old Country. Many of the preparations 
for coloring butter are put up in some kind of 
fat which soon becomes rancid, and entirely 
unfit for mixing with good butter. All such 
colors we condemn without trial, as they are 
unsafe to use, except when first made. Some 
colors are put in salt which adds to the 
cost of transportation, without giving any- 
thing inreturn. Salt is too cheap an article 
to buy in pound packages through the mails 
or the express offices. 

The ‘Perfected Butter Color” is now so 
well known by all the best butter and cheese 
makers in the country that most leading drug- 
gists keep it for the convenience of their cus- 
tomers. Thosein want can usually find it in 
their own vicinity, and thus save the cost of 
expressage, but for those who are not thus 
accommodated, we have made arrangements 
for keeping a small stock at the FarMER 
office, chiefly for the convenience of subscri- 
bers who may have occasion to drop in, or 
who may send by their friends. 


up 


We urge no one to use any kind of color- 
ing for butter, but if there is something which 
is both harmless and effectual, and which will 
add two or three cents or more per pound to 
the value of their butter, we are glad to be 
able to tell them what it is, and where it can 
be obtained. 





DON’T ABOLISH THE BOARD OF AG- 
RIOULTURE. 


That is what we should say to the Legisla- 
ture of every State where there is a Board of 
Agriculture already established. If the Board 
is not doing all it should, or just what is most 
needed for the benefit of the farmers and the 
public, then let its work be examined and 
criticised, and, if need be, instructions given 
for its management, which must be obeyed ; 
but do not abolish the Board because it has 
not yet done all that it is capable of doing. 
The following short letter toa Vermont pa- 
per, concerning the past work and future pros- 
pects of the Vermont State Board of Agri- 
culture, expresses the feelings of every active 
worker for the improvement of the agricultu- 
ral classes everywhere :— 


In all probability there will be an effort made 
to abolish the Board of Agriculture at the 
present session of the Legislature. It has 
been attempted at different sessions before, 
and there are those who still think it a nui- 
sance, or at any rate, that it don’t pay. On 
the other hand, it is a matter of surprise how 
any man with his eyes open can fail to see the 
great good that has resulted to the farming 
interest by the operations of this Board. Had 
they imparted no instruction, never told the 
farmer a thing that he did not know before, 
the fact of their holding so many meetings in 
different localities all over the State has had a 
tendency to wake the farmer from his lethar- 
gy, and create a spirit of investigation. This 
a would more than compensate for the 
whole outlay. But it is too late in the day to 
say that agricultural associations and discus- 
sions have done the farming interest no good. 
Their effects are to be seen in every town, in 
every neighborhood, and upon every farm. 
The oldest of us can remember the time when 
the laboring man and his family were doomed 
to take a back seat. ‘The expressions, ‘‘He’s 
nothing but a farmer's son ;” ‘she’s nothing but 
a farmer’s daughter,” have stung severely 
many a youthful heart. To-day, the farmer 
comes to the front. He moves everywhere in 
society, with no feeling of degradation because 
he carries a sunburnt visage and a brawny fist. 
He sends his childrén to the high school and 
the academy, and even to the college, with no 
fear that the finger of scorn will be pointed at 
them because come fromthe farm. The 
contrast furnishes an important lesson. As 
much as has been achieved in a small way, 











been founded. We have marked two or three 


thing he does, and a happy faculty for telling 
others what those reasons are. His book 


much more remains to be done. As hard as 


though filled with tables and figures, is written 
in such a style that one can read it without 
going to sleep, just as we can read an inter- 
esting story, when a treatise on philosophy 
and yet reading it 
through will be only the beginning of learning 
It is abook not only to be 


till nitrogen, ammonia, potash, and phospho- 
ric acid shall be as familiar and well under- 


intelligent young farmer, right by the side of 


tK 
th 
see 


which I consider a very valuable crop, for, atter de- 
C 
Now, does this not demonstrate that beets, 
be 


and keep this branch of industry up? 


year, but, as I have not the dressing to spare, 
have other use for my land, I am willing to give ' 

M . , 
the chance to my neighbors, if they wish to ac-]| should be adopted much more gencrally than 
ce 


a 
culture of sugar ber 


benefits of an efficient Board of Agriculture. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


DRAINING A SWAMP. 


a swamp. There is a running stream at the north 
end of it, and all the other portions may be called 
upland. I have commenced digging at the south 
end, but I am flooded out. Would not the ma- 
terial be good for manure? It consists of old 
leaves and vegetation that has laid here for ages. 
I can cut it from one to eight or nine feet deep. 
It is easily worked after I have taken off the turf. 
There is about two or three acres of it in all. 
Which would be the best and cheapest way to 
drain it and put it under cultivation? I have 
bought a small farm in Swansey, Mass., which is 
not looking very promising at present, being 
stocked chietly with rocks and this swamp. You 
night be able to relieve me a little by giving me a 
little advice. Please state what the peat would be 
good for when dug out. The upland is a loamy 
soil. I intend going into vegetable farming. 

Fall River, Mass., Oct. 19, 1878. So Mp 

Remarks.—Judging by your letter, you have 
commenced at the wrong end of the swamp to 
drain it. You should begin at the north end where 
the stream is, if that is the lowest point, then work 
up hill, and the water will run off, and uo loupger 
annoy you by flooding your work. Any peat 
taken from swamps where leaves have collected 
and rotted for ages is presumed to be valuable as 
a fertilizer. It should be dug out and exposed to 
the weather for a year, when it will be an excellent 
absorbent for spreading on stable floors, or for 
putting in cattle or hog yards. We cannot tell 
you which would be the cheapest or best way to 
drain the land alluded to without seeing it and 
knowing more of the surrounding circumstances. 
A great amount of money and labor is wasted 
every year by those who do not know the best way 
to begin such a job, and it would probably pay 
you to be at some trouble and a little expense to 
get the advice of a competent person familiar with 
such work. It does not take long to spend five or 
ten dollars foolishly in digging drains that are not 
needed; in digging them in wrong directions or at 
improper depths. Every summer we see 
thrown away by men who are entirely ignorant 
of the first principles of draining. 
fai! first by digging too shallow. 


money 


They generally 
A 
be deep enough to draw the water down from the 
soil not laterally through it. 
need a central ditch, while others require side 
drains to cut off springs which break out at the 
foot of the surrounding hills 


drain must 


Some swales only 


Some swales need 
gravel or sand carted on to warm the soil and 
stiffen the sod, while in others the top soil is so 
thin that sand may be turned up by the plough 
after the water is drawn off, so as to allow a team 
to work. Ourown drains are all laid ander ground, 
and stones alone have been but 
localities surface drains, or even tile drains, might 
l Had 
glad to visit the farms of inquiring readers, and 


used, in some 


2 preferable. we the leisure, we should be 
give them such advice as, in our judgment, would 
be applicable to individual cases, but usually this 
We 
a general way. 
ad ve 


‘olumns, which would be of great value to all be- 


course is impracticable. 
through the Farmer, in 
are books upon draining land, 


can only answer 
There 
rtised 


in our 
( 
ginners at such work. 


SUGAR BEETS—UNPROPITABLE EXPERIMENT. 
Knowing that you are interested in all things 
which pertain to the welfare and thrift of the farm, 
I wish to drop youa line concerning my experience 
in one department. Here, in Main-, we have been 
trying the experiment of beet raising, and, now 
that it has passed from an experiment to a certain- 
ty, I will give you my figures, as an encouragement 
for others to do likewise. I live near the line of 
the railroad, and, being invited by the Sugar Beet 
Jompany to take hold of an enterprise which was 
» be productive of so much good, I did so, with 
1¢ following results 


i 

Cords Manure @ $7 00 
loughing twice 
fultivating and Harrowing 


4 days’ Planting @ $1 00 
2 “ Hoeing 


arvesting 

To-day, I soid tothe factory 1940 pounds of beets, 
t the rate of $4.00 per ton, which brought me in 
3.88. LI reserved for my own use fourteen bushels, 


Sugar Beet 
per bushel. 
and 
sats of a very superior quality, can be raised here 
Why should not ali farmers take hold 
' The Com- 
any wish me to put in ten acres for them next 
and 


from the 


$5.12 


jucting the amount received 
o., I find they have cost me 


n Maine? 


apt of it. Le A. D. 


Gorham, Me., 1878. 

ReMARKS.—Certainly a poor showing for time 
nd labor. But is there any reason why, when the 
ts is as well understood here as 
itisin France and Germany, it should not be made 
if your ex- 
beet 


profitable here as there? Of course, 
Pp that of all 
raising, we must bid fareweil to any idea of pro- 
d Will our readers who have 
ried beet raising for the factory, 
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erience is to b¢ who undertake 


ucing beet sugar. 
this season, let us 


Ep. 


ear how they come out: 
SWEET RK APPLES—DIVIDING BUDS. 
In the New ENGLAND Farmer, 12th inst., I saw 
an article upon a basket of apples that you received 
from Mr. Morse, of this place; and as you seem to 
consider it, a *‘freak of nature,” I take the liberty 
of explaining the manner of producing such a re- 
sult. My uncle, Stephen H. Smith, who, for sever- 
al years, was President of the Rhode Island Hor- 
ticultural Society, had. as long ago as I can recol- 
lect, an apple tree on his farm which bore apples 
one-half sour and the other sweet—the sour side 
greening and the sweet side pumpkin sweeting. 
The tree was considered such a curiosity he was 
anxious to procure others, and not being success- 
ful in his attempts at grafting from it, he took buds 
of the varieties he wanted, halved them, joined the 
two kinds carefully together, and, after many ex- 
periments, succeeded in obtaining two trees. I do 
not know whether the mode of budding was origi- 
nal with him or not. Asa boy, I was greatly in- 
terested in, and bave never forgotten the process. 
Franklin, Mass., Oct., 13, 1878. 2B 
ReMARKS.—We have been somewhat skeptical 
concerning the old stories so often told about ap- 
ples half sweet and half sour, but having seen and 
eaten such, must accept the verdict of our senses. 
We are still more skeptical concerning those old 
stories about dividing buds of trees, and having 
both halves live and grow into a single tree. We 
do not believe in such marriages. It is not the 
natural way of crossing or producing new varieties, 
nor do we believe that one can work fine enough 
to divide a germ, whether it be an apple bud or an 
egg, and have the halves live and produce fruit. 
We must see this done, too, before we can accept 


it asa fact. 


AND 80I 


MAY BEETLES. 
Your notice of the May beetle, in the issue of 
Oct. 19, prompts me to add thereto the experience 
of a gardener in this village, who fitted up his 
greenhouse this fall and got his plants in, as he 
supposed, in fine order. Through the centre of 
the house, on the ground, he raised a bed some 
two feet high with earth, etc., and on this bed 
planted roses, mainly. What was his chagrin to 
see his roses begin to droop, soon after starting; 
some of his best, most thrifty plants wilted and 
soon lopped over, and, upon searching, he found 
the larvw of the May beetle in force, the result be- 
ing that the bed was dug over carefully with a gar- 
den fork and the grubs picked out. How many he 
eventually found I am not informed, but a lady 
who saw him at work on the bed told me he had a 
small flower pot rather more than half full, and 
that was from only a small portion of the bed. 
He thought of trying air slaked lime to destroy 
them, or keep them off, after he had hand picked 
what he could find in forking over the bed. I sup- 
pose the soil for the bed was decayed turf, or sod, 
which had been in preparation a year or so. 


Westboro’, Mass., Oct. 21,1878. w. Hu. w. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—The chief industry of the Argentine Republic 
is wool growing, and the number of sheep in the 
country is estimated at 70,000,000. Large ship- 
ments of mutton are also made to England, and 
the Argentinians say they can supply 11,000,000 
sheep a year. 

—Notwithstanding the almost limitless supply 
of fish in most parts of Japan, the natives are so 
reckless in their capture that the number is de- 
creasing rapidly, and the papers are calling for 
measures to counteract the loss. The American 
process of artificial fish hatching is suggested and 
may be adopted before long. 

—A British bee-keeper lays it down asa rule 
that if the honey makers are seen flying in and out 
of the hive on rainy or damp days in autumn, it isa 
sign that they are in a starving condition, and the 
proper thing is to feed them with a syrup made by 
“boiling three pounds of lump sugar in two pounds 
of water.” 

—The cultivation of the castor-bean has attained 
considerable dimensions in this country of late 
years, though it was originally a native of Asia. 
It is extensively raised in Southern Illinois, St. 
Clair county alone yielding about 300,000 gallons 
of oil annually. The Illinois oil is said to be fully 
equal to that produced in the Levant, Spain, Bra- 
zil, or the West Indies, and is steadily improving 
in quality. 

—Only one of the big trees of California has 
ever been felled by the hand of man. To accom- 
plish this it required the work of five men for 





the times are, it does seem that the farming 
interest of Vermont cannot afford to lose the 


_ Being & constant reader of the New ENGLAND 
Farmer, I wish to ask your advice about draining 
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stables on both sides so far as they extend. 
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send the manure to one end of the cellar and 
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augers boring it down. 
pletely severed, the veteran still stood unmoved 


feet in circumference at the base and sound to the 
very heart. 

—An indication of the importance of the ostrich 
farming industry in South Africa is furnished by 
some prices recently paid for the birds at public 
sale. Twenty pairs of breeding ostriches realized 
onan average $1000 a pair, the finest couple real- 
izing $1425. It was an easy matter, a few years 
ago, to procure for museums all the ostriches and 
eggs desired ata merely nominal price, but now 
even the Zoological Society in London does not 
possess an African bird. Atarecent sale of os- 
trich feathers in South Africa, a picked lot sold for 
$340 a pound, or about $3.75 a feather. In 1860 the 
amount of ostrich feathers exported from the Cape 
of Good Hope was 2297 pounds, valued at $96,305 ; 
in 1877 some 60,000 pounds were exported, worth 
$1,967,030. 





Correspondence. 


AUT 01 INOW L971 bEHe EEF rene « 
A GOOD BARN PLAN. 


Mr. Eprror:—As Mr. W. W., of Bristol, 
R. 1., wished to get the plan of some modern 
barn, I thought I would give the plan of one 
! built in 1876. It is 38x60 feet, with 16 feet 
posts. Has two floors running lengthwise, 
the upper one being the main driveway, and 
seven feet above the first, and on a level with 
the scaffold over the cow stable. The hay 
mow opposite the stable goes down to the first 
floor, making a very easy place to put off'a 
load of hay in a hurrying time. The first 
floor is used for a feeding floor, and for stor- 
ing corn in husking time. On the stable side 
is a stairway to the upper floor, and one into 
the basement; also a doorway leading to the 
floor in front of the cows; the next forty- 
two feet are occupied by cow stalls; beyond 
that are two horse stalls and a passage way to 
the floor in front, with a chance to feed either 
in front or above. There is also a stairway 
in front of the horse stalls for passing up to 
the upper floor with an oat bin underneath 
them. The floor in the cattle mangers 
level with the feeding floor, which, to my 
mind, is the best plan for feeding cattle. 
There is a partition between the animals’ 
heads 24 feet high, so they cannot rob each 
ther. Behind the cattle are two spaces one- 
half inch wide and three inches apart, to let 
the liquid pass into the cellar below, with 
trap doors six feet apart, and far enough back 
to keep from being covered with the excre- 
ments. On the bay side are stalls for a pair 
of oxen, and an extra one for any animal one 
may wish to keep away from the cows. There 
sa cellar under the whole building. The 
vay side is used for storing farming tools, the 
ther for the manure. In the centre is a 
lriveway out into the field, with doors to shut 
tight in winter. I cannot use my cellar as a 
‘attle yard, but have a warm yard on the 
south side, where there is good running water. 
_ drive on to the upper floor by rising five or 
ix feet, starting some thirty feet from the 
yarn, the last eight feet being a bridge with a 
passage underneath leading to the feeding 
loor. I think you are right in saying that a 
yarn with two floors is much to be preferred 
o any other. I only regret that I did not 
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trifle. If you consider this worthy of notice, 
use it at your pleasure. J. J. Miner. 
Chester, Vt., Oct. 21, 1878. 


Remarks.—The above is a clear and ex- 
‘ellent description of a good farm barn, and we 
fish that every farmer in New England, who 
‘xpects to build a barn within a few years, 
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1ight, in some cases, be desirable to have the 
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orm to his own peculiar circumstances. 
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‘his would save some travel in feeding, would 
save the whole of one end of the feeding floor 
or storage The double floor is the 


vain feature of excellence, 
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r 
room. 
and this plan 


it yet has been. It is not necessary to have a 


steep hillside for such a barn; they can be 
built upon a very gentle grade, and even upon 
level ground. 





For the New England Farmer. 


EQUITABLE COMPENSATION FOR 
LABOR. 
Mr. Eprror:—It is probable that this 
question never attracted so much attention as 
at the present time. All classes of men are 
engaged either in trying to solve it wisely and 
weil, or to mystify and darken it with dis- 
guises behind which they hope to clutch some 
personal good through those whom they have 
1oodwinked by their specious talk. A great 
nany planus are proposed by which the unem- 
jloyed are to secure remunerative employ- 
nent continuously, one scheme alter an- 
other is abandoned, giving place to others still 
ess feasible, if possible, than those that pre- 
seded them. We are to suppose that this 
will, in a great measure, continue to be true 
of the future as it has been of the past. No 
amount of wisdom (or of duplicity either, for 
duplicity puts before us its programmes, ) can 
devise any methods by which inflexible rules 
can be applied to the solution of this question 
other than what appears to be a law of God in 
endowing some men with greater mental 
power than others, and some with greater 
physical. Both in their several avocations 
will surpass those less favored in these re- 
spects. All will not, and in truth, all cannot 
act on the same level. Each man, according 
to his capacity, will take his place among his 
fellows. We may give any number of men an 
equal opportunity in any enterprise, and we 
invariably find that there is not a uniformity 
of results secured as the reward of their la- 
bor. One rises, another fails to rise. One is 
industrious, another idle. One is wise in 
forecasting, another the opposite. These are 
facts of daily observation and not to be ig- 
nored in disposing of this question of compen- 
sation for labor. If we are to employ men 
we prefer the thinking, skilful man to the un- 
skilful. We are sure he will be worth more 
to us than the other, and we rightly judge, 
and rightly act, if we compensate him accord- 
ingly. ' ‘ 
Mr. J. H. Walker, in answering questions 
propounded by the Hewitt committee, tells 
us he never has been able to make his em- 
sloyees equitable partners in his business. 
jis efforts in this direction failed utterly. 
They wanted their earnings in their hands 
immediately. Not one below the condition 
of foreman was willing to practice the self- 
denial necessary to benefit his condition. No 
argument would induce them to try the ex- 
periment. Another man in the same business 
tried for six years the plan of giving one- 
fourth of the profits of his business to his em- 
ployees in proportion to the amount of their 
several earnings left in the business in addi- 
tion their wages. The object sought was 
threefold, to get better work, economy in 
using stock, and the improved condition of 
those employed. This experiment was also a 
failure. The dividends were unsatisfactory, 
and the remark was constantly being made 
that ‘‘more money was made than distributed 
—they get it out of us somehow or other.” 
Quite recently I saw a statement made by 
a member of Parliament, in which he gave the 
results of co-operative farming on his estate, 
(near London,) in contrast with his previous 
management, which had paid him handsomely. 
Thinking to improve the condition of his farm 
hands, he gave them an equitable interest in 
the results of their labor as far as he could. 
The result was financial loss to himself, and 
manifest demoralization of the laborers. 
Some, for a time, worked with a will, others 
manifesting an indifference that soon discour- 
aged the more ambitious and brought all to 
act on the same plane. These experiments 
were all undertaken in good faith, and carried 
out in good faith, and are referred to as en- 
samples of general results in like efforts. All 
men are not thrifty, and we cannot combine 
them together harmoniously. There are too 
many who are indifferent as to bettering their 
condition if it is to cost them any exertion of 
thoughtful care or physical labor. ‘ 
The facts herein enumerated seem irre- 
fragably to point to the conclusion that the 
only equitable method of compensation that 
can be adopted is to remunerate according to 
the results of the labor performed, and not on 
the basis assumed by communists, idlers and 
inefficients whose desire is to profit by the 
thrift and industry of their betters. It is use- 
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twenty-two days, not chopping, but with long 
After the tree was com- 


refusing to fall, until by ropes, pulleys and wedges 
the enormous trunk was brought to the earth. 
This tree was found to be over 300 feet long, 96 


less to assume that all men are alike capable, 
and will be alike successful. All the past 
proves it is not so, and that all men do not, 
and cannot stand on acommon level. Let vs, 
then, rid ourselves of the folly of to-day, that 
finds its embodiment in such characters as 
Kearny and his like, and at once and forever 
cease from trying to reverse the law of our 
being, and let every man be compensated ac- 
cording as his work shall be. K. O. 
Oct. 12, 1878. 





Hor the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM VERMONT. 
Farm of H. T. Cutts. 


. Among the many good farmers of Orwell, 
Vt., Mr. H. T. Cutts stands very near at the 
head. [lis farm contains 450 acres, diversi- 
fied by hill and dale, giving good meadows 
and excellent pasturage. A large farm house 
with all the conveniences for an easy and eco- 
nomical managément of this dairy of about 
fifty cows; running water at buildings; the 
house situated a few rods from the road and 
partly hidden by a great variety of trees, many 
of them evergreens ; and best of all, the hospi- 
table inmates, all conspire to make this one of 
the most desirable places in which to rest or 


to gain instruction in matters pertaini - 
AE, 8 pertaining to av 


Mr. Cutts is now just in the prime of life, 
with an interesting family of children around 
iim, and a wife who not only makes A No. 1 
‘*gilt edged” butter, but can play the organ in 
church, and can entertain strangers either in 
the cook room or the parlor. 

Mr. C. is now milking forty-seven cows, 
mostly full blood or high grade Jerseys. He 
uses the *‘vilt edged,” large pans for milk setting 
in preference to other plans which he has 
tried. The most scrupulous neatness is ob- 
served, from the milking to the putting down 
of the golden butter. He uses the barrel 
churn, with or without dog power, and churns 
from seventy to one hundred pounds at a time, 
washes the butter as soon as it comes in little 
lumps about the size of grain. After it is 
washed, (which is dove with weak brine) it is 
salted also in the churn. It is then taken out 
and stamped in cakes one fourth of a pound 
each, put into tin trays sixteen cakes to each, 
on cloth soaked in brine. Ten of these trays 
filla case. In this state, he gets forty cents 
per pound by the season. A_ portion is put 
into ten pound boxes, for which he gets nearly 
as much. His cream and butter are kept in 
refrigerators, and he seldom has any butter 
but the best. ¥ 

Besides milch cows, he keeps several young 

attle, fifty sheep, and about a dozen horses 
and colts. His fame as a horse breeder, is 
becoming celebrated, as his motto is ‘‘get the 

best.” He has a mare, the mother of ‘*Lady 
Roxy” that was sold for6000 dollars. She now 

has some very promising stock. He has two 

stallions, full brothers, five and six years old, 

for which he has refused tempting prices. 

They can trot in less than 2.30 on a mile track ; 

color, chestnut and bay, sixteen hands, and 

fitteen and three inches high. 

It is needless to say he takes several agri- 

cultural as well as other papers. Thinks the 

Farmer oneof the best: believes in progress, 

and uses the best improved farming imple- 

ments. His cattle are not obliged to roam 

over the fields after water in winter, but are 

kept in warm, well ventilated barns, and are 

well fed and cared for at all times. He keeps 

also the best of help, not ‘‘eye servants,” but 

those who take a deep interest and pride in his 


have the posts eighteen or twenty feet high; | Prosperity. Some of his help have been with | tainly can be no doubt that the milk crop of 
he additional expense would have been but a him for years, and have become, as it were, a | the country is considerably greater in value 


part of the family. No foolish caste is seen 
on this farm. Many farmers treat their help 
like animals, and then wonder they are not 
more faithful. In all my travels, I have ever 
found those farmers who treat their help the 
best are the ones who prosper the best, and 
v versa. A man should be no less a man 
because he is employed, instead of being the 


ne 
employer. 

The potato crop is al ost » many 

ne hundred to four fundrec t i to sell. 
They are worth sixty-five cents by car load, at 
the station. Wehave had no rain of any con- 
sequence for six weeks, many springs being 
d D. 
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Vt., Oct. 10, 1878. 


Selections. 


A VERMONT CHEESE DAIRY. 


I am fond of good cheese, and as it is rarely 
to be had in the stores, I have now for some 
ime purchased my small supply of a dairyman 
iving in an adjoining town, who was highly 
recommended to me, and whose cheese I have 
found to be of remarkably high and uniform 
juality, keeping well, and improving in flavor 
for at least a year. Thinking the readers of 
the Rural would be glad to hear how such 
cheese is made, I have recently visited the 
lairy referred to, that of Deacon J. C. Oliver, 
of West Charleston, Vt., and received from 
Mrs. Oliver a detailed description of her pro- 
cess of manufacture, which she calls ‘‘the old- 
fashioned Franklin County way, before cheese- 
factories were invented.” 
The Rennet. 
The calf is killed in the morning, fasting, 
and the stomach, when removed, is slit open 
and its contents, if any, shaken out. It is 
then filled with pure salt, laid on a plate of 
salt, and covered with salt. This plate, with 
others, is set upon a shelf in the cheese-room 
and left to dry; the rennets being occasional- 
ly turned over. When dry, they are packed 
in salt. Before using, they are soaked out in 
warm brine and rubbed thoroughly and re- 
peatedly. The solution thus formed is strained, 
and is perfectly sweet and free from the least 
offensive odor,—indeed having scarcely any 
odorat all. One rennet makes from 175 to 
200 pounds of cheese. 
The Vat. 

The vat is a pine box about four feet long, 
two feet wide, and twenty inches high, well 
painted within and without. It is supported 
upon a stand which permits one end to be 
raised about six inches when desired. In the 
middle of the other end are three holes, one 
above another, at about two, six, and ten 
inches distance from the bottom. There is 
also another hole in the bottom, close to this 
end. These holes are about three-eighths of 
an inch in diameter, and are fitted with pine 


plugs. 
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The Manufacture. 


The milk of sixteen cows 18 used, anda 
cheese of from thirty-five to forty-five pounds 
is made every morning. The cows are of the 
common stock, well fed and cared for. Cheese- 
making begins the first of May; before that, 
butter is made. The night’s milk is set in 
pars, and in the morning the cream is skimmed 
off, the skim-milk heated in a kettle not quite 
to the temperature of new milk, and added 
to the fresh morning’s milk in the vat. The 
cream from the night’s milk is heated scalding 
hot, and then stirred into the vat. No cream 
is lost in the manufacture ; there is not enough 
on the whey to make it worth saving for greas- 
ing the cheese, as is often practiced. The dis- 
solved rennet is added to the contents of the 
vat, stirred, and the whole covered with a 
cloth and left for half an hour. When the 
curd is set, it is cut coarsely in squares of, say, 
four inches, and left to stand twenty minutes 
to let the whey start. It is then broken by 
hand, ‘‘with a sort of rolling break,” as Mrs. 
Oliver says. This is the most difficult art to 
acquire in the whole process, so as to break 
the curd up fine, and yet not make the whey 
white, thus losing the richness of the curd— 
when broken, the curd is covered and again 
left to stand twenty minutes. 

The scalding of the curd is effected by draw- 
ing off two pailfuls of whey, heating it to 
scalding heat, and pouring it back into the vat. 
This is repeated usually three times; in the 
warmest weather, only about half as much 
whey is used for the third scalding. The pur- 

ose is to scald until the curd ‘‘creaks” slight- 
y under the teeth. In this process, no acidity 
is developed; the method is therefore the 
‘‘sweet-curd process,” which is now being put 
forward by Prof. Arnold. 

When the curd is properly scalded, as above, 
the whey is drawn off, the curd salted to taste, 
and removed from the vat in milk pans to the 
buttery. The curd-making is finished about 
nine o'clock, and the curd is left in the pans 
to cool until noon, when it is put to press in & 
‘‘self-presser,” or automatic press, where the 
cheese is pressed by its own weight, for twen- 
ty-fourhours. The bandages only are colored, 
no color being used in the cheese. No ther- 
mometer is used, so that I am unable to give 
the exact temperature in scalding, etc., and 
the salt is not weighed, but judged by tasting 
the curd ; still, the product is so uniform that 
one cannot doubt that Mrs. Oliver's ‘‘scalding 
hot” is a very uniform temperature, and her 
judgment of the right degree of saltness very 
accurate. 

I have been thus particu 
the way in which this cheese 


lar in the account of 
is made, be- 





cause it is a really first-class article in every 
respect. If our cheese factories could make 
as good, generally, the export value of their 
product would be raised several cents a pound, 
and there would also be a much larger home 
demand. But the difficulty is that first-class 
cheese cannot be made where everybody's 
milk and all kinds of milk are used. The 
factory system is a good one in many respects, 
but the only way in which first-class cheese can 
be made in them, is for them to use milk only 
from selected dairies. There is one such fac- 
tory in this State, run by Mr. Mason, the 
president of our Dairymen’s Association. His 
cheese is quite equal to the choicest English, 
and is sold in advance of manufacture to first- 
class hotels and restaurants in New York and 
Philadelphia. It is as far superior to cow- 
mon factory cheese as Mrs. Oliver's is to the 
common farm-dairy product.— 7’. H. Lloskins, 
M. D., in Rural New Yorker. 


The comb of a fowl is an honest index of 
of the true inwardness, and should be daily 
consulted by the fancier who values the health 
and well being of his flock. Look at the comb 
of alaying hen or pullet! She is in the height 
of health and strength, and carries her unfail- 
ing sign of healthfulness on her head, in the 
shape of a blood red, bright, and full comb. 
A vigorous cock or cockerel will carry the 
same sign, though not, perhaps, in so eminent 
a degree as his harem. 


To Would-be Buyers 


we would say, prepare to buy early in the 
shipping season, for you will then have a lar- 
ger and better lot of birds to select from than 
if you left your purchase until thé winter or 
spring, by which time most breeders have 
their surplus birds disposed of, or at least the 
best of those they intend to sell. Buyers save 
something in the feed bill by buying their 
birds late in the season, instead of early in the 
fall, for they do not have to feed them so long ; 
but this saving does not count for much, as 
the prices of the birds are correspondingly 
higher, while the quality is generally infe- 
rior. Breeders like to dispose of their sur- 
plus stock early, so as to get their flocks in 
shape for the following year's breeding, and 
to do this they are willing to make a conces- 











UTILITY vs. FANCY IN SHORTHORNS. 

The ‘‘crisis” which has involved business 
affairs generally bas reached the breeders of 
shorthorns as well as of other classes of stock : 
and this, perhaps, will do no damage, but 
rather good, in the end. Shorthorn breeders 


will now have time to study th 
aD O1 tueir DUBILeSsS—LU fou ¢ true end and 
The trot- 


dation of the value of shorthorns. 
ter must be judged on an entirely different 
basis from the draft horse; it is not rht 
and heavy moving power that are wanted, but 
suppleness and great power of muscle; and 
the shorthorn, as the most perfect type o! ihe 
_ bovine race, must be judged on the same j,:in- 
ciples of utility as that of any other breed. It 
is true that, as the most perfect type, it has 
its chief present value as the improver of the 
common cattle of the country, and this gives 
it an exceptional and greatly enhanced value ; 
yet its solid and permanent basis of value 
must depend upon its capacity to produce milk 
and beet. Its ancient pedigree is of value 
only so far as it assures an eminent capacity 
to this end, of producing milk and beet most 

economically. It must be judged simply from 
this practical standard. If it be estimated 

from the beef standard only, more than half 

its real value is gone. ‘The successful breed- 

ing power of a race is largely dependent upon 
its Capacity tosecrete milk. Shorthorn breed- 
ers have usually acted upon the opposite prin- 
ciple—sought to repress the milk secretions 
and turn the whole activity of the system into 

the laying on of flesh and the deposit of fat. 

That the original shorthorns were deep milk- 

ers there is abundant proof, and it is very un- 

fortunate for the usefulness of the race that 

this aptitude has been repressed. 

Every consideration of public and private 

interest requires that shorthorn breeders 

should seek to restore the deep-milking qual- 

ity of the race. To show how short-sighted 

was this breeding out of milk and breeding in 

of excessive fat, it is only necessary to refer 

to the relative value of the dairy and beef pro- 

duct of the country. 

I'he beef product each year represents 

about 5,000,0U00 head, of all classes, and may 

be considered as having an average home 

value of $40 per head, or $200,000,000. The 

butter and cheese product alone represents at 

least $200,000,000, and milk consumed as 

food has often been estimated at $100,000,000 

to $150,000,000. The whole dairy product 

was estimated by Commissioner Wells, in 

1869, after deducting the products consumed 

yn the farm, at $400,000,000. There cer- 


to see and take advantage of this reduction. 
3efore viewing the thing carefully, we thought 
we were making a considerable thing of it by 
putting off our intended purchases until late 
in the spring, but a little experience soon 
taught us the fallacy of such a method. We 
therefore advise our patrons and readers to 
adopt the fall purchasing, for it is alike best 
for buyer and breeder. The breeder can then 
give better care and attention to those birds 
which are left, which he could not do when he 
had large flocks of young chicks of different 
sizcs and ages, running around claiming his 
time and attention.— American Poultry Yard. 
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ROWEN FOR POULTRY. 


A great mistake that is made by almost all 
fowl breeders we meet with is, their neglect in 
winter and early spring time to allow their 
breeding fowls suflicient vegetable food in ad- 
dition to their grain—during months when 
there is nothing of this sort to be had upon 
the open earth, even if the birds have un- 
limited range. 

It is absolutely a necessity for this kind of 
stock that they should have some kind of veg- 
etable food in winter, such as raw cabbages, 
chopped turnips, bruised onions, crushed car- 
rots, &c., as a substitute for the grass and 
herbage they get when abroad in the spring 
and summer months about the fields and pas- 
tures. 

One of the best things for winter use is 
rowen or short dried grass, and we call atten- 
tion to this fact nowso that a supply may 
be gathered during this month and next, be- 
fore it istoo late. Rowen may be fed in its 
dried state or soaked in water, or run 
through a hay cutter and sprinkled with meal 
and bran, and in either case it is excellent, 
being particularly useful in furnishing that 
bulk to the diet which is so necessary to the 
healthy state of the digestive organs. If fan- 
ciers will save a good — of their ‘‘after- 
‘rop” of grass, or the rakings of their lawns, 
and feed the same as above directed next win- 
ter and in early spring, before the new grass 
starts, we will guarantee that there will be 
found less occasion for such complaints as 
have latterly been current about the non- 
hatching of eggs. 

We have known that fowls deprived of 
plenty of green food in winter, which have 
been given everything else, plentifully, have 
failed in the succeeding spring to be produc- 
tive in eggs that would hatch well. And we 
call attention to this important fact now, be- 
cause we are cognizant of more than one in- 
stance where we know the breeding stock has 
had good care otherwise (but which have not 
been .ernnlied oe, thar rhenla bose hr omarith. 
not hatch well. Stick a pin here.—Poultry 
World. 
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than the beef crop. Shall we then repress 
and gradually eliminate from this grand race 
of cattle the most important and the most per- 
nanently profitable natural characteristic ? 
The Shorthorn is capable of leading in milk 
yroduction as well as inthat of meat. Is milk 
n an improved beef race unworthy of consid- 
‘ration? Let us examine the comparative 
profit of a deep milker from her calves and 
fren her wnille ~ oe att? nast. at. on = 
greed is estimatec as a sup producer. 
Many Shorthorn cows have each produced 
7000 to 10,000 pounds of milk in a year; and 
it is not extravagant to say that they may be 
so bred that 8000 pounds shall be an average 
production of milk. The value of this cannot 
be estimated at less than $80 per year. 
Likely Shorthorn steers, at thirty months old, 
should average 1600 pounds. We will esti- 
mate this steer at six cents, or $96; and 
breeding every year, there will be another 
steer eighteen months old, and a calf six 
months old. Estimating the former at $60 
and the latter at we have her calves 
worth, in thirty months, $186 ; and her milk 
luring this two years and a halt, is worth 
$200. This is estimating the value of her 
calves as beef at a higher rate than her milk, 
and yet the milk brings the most money. — It 
is to be noted also, that the cost of keeping 
these calves is more than the keeping of the 
‘ow, showing a still greater balance in favor 
of the milk. We present this very practical 
view of the question, that breeders may see 
that economy 1s all on the side of milk pro- 
duction. Ultimately, even the Shorthorn 
must come to the test of common utility, and 
this will show what may be done on that bed- 
rock plane. 

But we must not forget the principal pres- 
nt value of Shorthorns is as improvers of our 
common stock, and that they are mostly 
needed to raise thoroughbred males for that 
purpose. But, as we said, when judging 
merely from the standard of breeding val- 
ue, every interest of the breeder requires 
that he should stimulate the milk secre- 
tion, and not repress it. They will be surer 
breeders, and the calves more valuable for it. 
It must be remembered that one of the strong- 
est reasons offered for not using Shorthorn 
bulls for dairy cows has been that the dams 
of these bulls are not good milkers, and there- 
fore these bulls will not propagate good milk- 
ers. And when we remember, also, that 
8,000,000 cows are used specially for the 
dairy, we see the powerful influence that this 
mistake of repressing the milk secretions of 
Shorthorn cows has had in shutting out this 
breed as improvers of our dairy. This inex- 
cusable blunder should be atoned for as soon 
as possible. As dairying widens its territory, 
and stretches across the continent to the Pa- 
cific, it is easy to see that dairymen are to be 
our future beef-producers, and thus every mo- 
tive will induce the using of bulls of the best 
beef-producing breed, if it be also a good 
milk-producing breed. 

Milk production is no hindrance to the 
highest form of pedigree breeding and to the 
most perfect development of the animal—it is 
only opposed to that over-fat condition which 
is not to be desired in any breeding stock.— 
National Live Stuck Journal. 
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THE MANURE QUESTION. 


Much as farmers in the Eastern States value 
manure, it is doubtful whether most of us as 
fully appreciate it as it deserves. Few would 
now think of putting in any important crop 
without any manure ; yet it is too often at best 
buta mere show of it. Poor folks in the olden 
time used to teach their children economy in 
eating. They were ‘‘to eat their bread and 
smell their cheese,” and too often a farm crop 
has in like manner to rest satisfied with a mere 
smell of manure, instead of having the chance 
to make a hearty meal of it as it ought to do. 
After all, the great question is how to get 
manure profitably. If we have a heap of sand 
on one side, and a heap of manure on the other, 
no man is so deliberately stupid as to plant the 
sand-heap and let the good ground go. And 
yet, on the other hand, if we are to pay 4 hun- 
dred dollars for the rich tract and but five for 
the sand-beap, it is a question of the yield which 
lecides. Ifthe best we can get from the former 
would be but fifty dollars, while the poor ground 
would give but twenty, we must let the rich 
spot go. 

We have indeed known men who have gone 
on recklessly in manuring and lost money 
heavily ; but on the other hand, we feel sure 
that there are very many who have opportu- 
nities to manure more than they do, which 
would pay them well for their labor. Many 
papers urge on their readers to dig out swamps, 
and to haul this or the other, on the strength 
of some analysis which has found good fertil- 
izing matter in the material, and it frequently 
turns out to be valuable; but very often the 
labor will cost more than the manure is worth ; 
and there will be a loss rather than a gain. 
But there is on most farms a large amount 
of matter going to waste which can be collect- 
ed without a great expenditure of labor, or 
which can be got together at a time when there 
is not a great amount of pressing work, and 
which it pays welltocare for. Each one’s par- 
ticular circumstances must guide him. 

This®is the season especially when much 
vegetable matter generally goes to waste, and 
when the labor is getting easy onthe farm; 
hence a hint to look after the manure may not 
be lost, as well as the suggestion that general- 
ly not near as much manure is usually given 
as the crops would bear.— Germantown Tele- 
graph. 
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LETTUCE IN WINTER. 


It is so easy to have this vegetable in win- 
ter that we wonder it has not a place on the 
table of every farmer. In summer there are 
eo many delightful vegetables that lettuces 
are rarely eaten, while in winter and early 
spring, when variety and change are de- 
manded, they are greatly relished. Every 
family that has a little garden spot can enjoy 
the luxury with very little trouble. All that 
is necessary is to build a frame of coarse 
boards, cover it with a closely fitting glass 
sash and place it in a sunny spot, somewhat 
protected. In this plant the lettuce sets, 
about six inches apart, in good ground and 
keep them properly watered. They will grow 
all winter and in the early spring will form 
beautiful large heads to encourage the appe- 
tite and grace the table. The earlier in the 
autumn this operation is begun the better. 

The Brown Dutch and Hammersmith hardy 
green are the best varieties for winter use. 
The seeds should be sown in September, and 
are so hardy that if planted in a sheltered sit- 
uation and protected by a loose covering of 
straw and evergreen boughs, they will stand 
the winter well. If transplanted in a cold 
frame, as suggested above, they will do better 
and produce more tender, delicate and larger 
heads.— NV. Y. Herald. 





HINTS ABOUT POULTRY. 


What a different taste a fine, nicely and 
quickly fattened fowl has when served on the 
table, compared to one which has been forced 
to scratch for allits living, and then is con- 
signed to the spit in anything but a fit condi- 
tion for food. Farmers realize the impor- 
tance of fattening quickly when feeding beeves 
for the butcher, yet many do not seem to 
realize the fact that what holds good with that 
kind of meat is equally true when applied to 
fowls. ‘Tenderness and juiciness are results 
of fattening quickly, while mere ordinary 
flavor and want of tenderness result from let- 
ting fowls run until wanted for use on the 
table. 

To enable one to fatten fowls or chicks 
quickly, it is absolutely necessary to give such 
food as will accomplish the purpose best, and 
to this end we unhesitatingly recommend 
plenty of milk in any state, from fresh to 
thick. This should be fed in connection with 
a grain diet, for one counteracts any possible 
deleterious influence of the other. If kept in 
a darkened place, and fed unsparingly on 
milk, with grain in proper proportions, you 
will soon have something very choice to offer 
upon your tables to your friends as well as 
to your family. When milk is fed, no water 
is required for fattening fowls. 





AN AMERICAN KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


A step into an American kitchen-garden 
will show main features that will recall an En- 
slish kitchen-garden just the same. Yonder 
is the corner for pot herbs, and for herbs aro- 
matic and medicinal. There is sage; there is 
wormwood ; there is white poppy; there is 
horehound; there is basil; there is saffron. 
Of thyme and fennel and marjoram and savory 
and other flavorings of that sort planted by 
Shakespeare, a word has been said before. 
Then there is balm, much used in America 
for making baim tea for fever patients, and 
balm wine as an ordinary beverage; there is 
anise, the seeds wan for the home medi- 
cine-chest, the leaves asa garnish, and for 
seasoning ; there is coriander, its seeds sown 
‘where they are to stand,” not in hot-beds 
for transplanting, to be used for confectionery, 
and to hide the disagreeableness of medicines ; 
there is dill, for the medicine-chest again, 
and to give higher flavor to pickled cucum 
bers; there is nyorop, its leaves and flower 
stalks to cure humoral asthma and chronic 
eatarrh; there is carraway, for cakes and 
biscuits, and ite leaves to give variety, occa- 
sionally, to soups.— All the Year Round, 


Examine the Combs. 


It is the easiest thing in the world—when 
you know how ‘tis done—to tell when your 
fowls are in ill health, even in the incipient 
stages of any disease or ailment, if you but 
examine your flock carefully. The comb of 
each fowl is a true index to the working of its 
system. If they be in ill health, the comb 
will lose color and become far less firm in tex- 
ture; as the malady increases, the color de- 
creases, till a very sick bird will show a comb 
almost devoid of scarlet, being of a livid dull 
crimson, or else pale or ashy in appearance. 
Ifthe cholera, or any other disease, should 
come into the flock, carefully examine the 
combs of each bird, morning and night, and 
all those which are wanting in that bright, rich 
color which denotes perfect health, remove at 
once from the flock toa place remote, where 
they should at once be put under medical 
treatment. 
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General Hutelliqenee. 
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rom a porch of the hospital. 
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dergone a very serious surgical operation, but 
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be in a fair way of recovery. 
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the dangerous nature of his 
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and aftera long medical consul- 
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The operation re- 
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g rapidly for several years. 


ralytic nature, he will be a broken man. 
A. TJ 


Tuesday of 


Thomas son has been pros- 


last week with a se- 


<Ince 


attack of neuralgia, which has confined 


is bed at Menlo Park, New Jersey, 


ian allowing him to see no one but 


iate family. He has been subject 
attacks for some years, but never be- 


n such serious form. His condition Sat- 


was greatly improved, and, although 
has been suffering much, no serious ap- 

nsion is felt for his recovery. 
dispatch says it is reported that 


int Schouvaloff does not return to Lon- 


n, Prince Orloff will replace him as Russian 


Ambassador to that court. 


It is reported that the marriage of Prince 


Bisemarck’s daughter with Count Rantzau will 


take place the 6th of November. 
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f ely exile as United 
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i States Senate, died 
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He was on his way from this 
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suddenly Thursday evening, 
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and had taken a Beacon street car to 
which to 
Breckline. He had left the car and was wait- 
ing for the omnibus when he dropped dead. 
g 
General Whitney has been for several years 
3oston Water Power 


health, 


connect with the omnibus runs 


of the 
Company and of the Metropolitan Steamship 


He has always been interested in 


past president 
Company. 
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Cullen, a of the 
Church, and Archbishop of Dublin, 
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27, 1803. 
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Cardinal Roman 
s dead. 
having been born in Dublin, April 
He was a descendent of one of the noble fam- 

es of the island which was always among the 
most faithful adherents of the Roman Catholic 
Receiving his education in Rome at 


( ireh 


t College of the Propaganda, he entered 
priesthood and became Professor of He- 
Pope Gregory X VI. appointed him as 
tor of the College-Urbain, and afterwards 
He held the 
latter position in 1848, when Pope Pius IX. 


He 


rectors allowed to remain in 


Les 

the Irish College in Rome. 
was obliged to flee to Gaeta. was the 
one of the 
and he administered the affairs of the 


ty 


ch with much tact and firmness, one of 
ves being to place the Propaganda and 
man College under the protection of the 
rican flag at a critical moment. In 1850 
Pope appointed him as Archbishop of Ar- 
. Ireland, and he was consecrated to that 
February 24. Two years later he was 
sferred to the see of Dublin and appointed 
clegate apostolic ;” this office placed him 
ead of the Catholic hierarchy. In the 
ry of June 22, 1866, the Pope cre- 
m a Cardinal, he being the first bishop 
sh birth raised to that dignity after the 
mation, and the first instance of a priest 
ted in the College of the Propaganda 
to the Cardinalate. 
Robingon, a prominent citi- 
He has 


el T.S. 
Salisbury, died on Sunday. 

known asa hotel keeper for more 
He was connected with the 
His age was seventy- 
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' Lastern stage hotel. 
ir years 
M. Gabriel Delafosse, professor at the Jar- 
ces Plantes, Paris, and a naturalist and 
heralogist of some note, has died at the 
© ol eighty-four. 
é Judge James B. Colt, formerly of St. Louis, 
“lo., and brother of the late Samuel Colt, in- 
/, JF of the Colt pistol, died in Wethersfield, 
°nn., Monday morning, aged 62 years. 
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Ek Overcoats.—These garments adver- 
this week’s paper, by Macullar, Williams 
s are equal to first class custom make, 
“ &@ sold at very low prices. 


* Parke 


after several days of 
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| DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 

The slaughter house and pork packing es- 
tablishment of Christian Klink of East Buf- 
| falo, the largest establishment in western New 
York, was burned on Saturday. Only about 
10 head out of some 400 live hogs were 
An immense quantity of pork, lard 
Estimated 


saved. 
and dressed hogs were destroyed. 
loss $135,000; insurance 885,000. 

On Thursday night, 24th, fire broke out in 
the factory at Milford known as the Comstock 
shop, which was totally destroyed, together 
with a smal! barn across the street, a building 
owned by Green Brothers, used for the ex- 
traction of oil from leather jimpings, and the 
boiler room of Green Brothers’ heel factory. 
The Comstock shop was occupied by E. N. 
Farce as a box shop, and by Rafferty & Col- 
lins as a boot manufactory. The loss is esti- 
mated at between $40,000 and 850,000. 

The Detroit City, Mich., Plouring Mills one 
of the largest in the city, was partially burned 
the 25th. insurance 


SH000. 


on Loss $25,000; 

The large leather stiffening manufactory of 
John Powers in Salem was totally destroyed 
fire onthe 23d. The tannery and tene- 
ment houses owned by Mr. Powers, as well as 


by 


the manufactory, were consumed, all causing a 
which is estimated at from $15,000 to 


18,000. 


loss 
The tenement houses were occu- 
pied by the families of Daniel Lynch, Thomas 
Hunberry and James Beston, all of whom suc- 
ceeded in saving a considerable portion of 
their household effects. 





Accipent TO Rev. Mr. 
Friday, 25th, while out shooting ducks near 
W. H. H. Murray 
While loading 


Murray.—On 


Madison, Conn., Rev. 


met with a severe accident. 
one barrel of the gun the other was accident- 
ally discharged. His right hand was over the 
end of the muzzle, and his two middle fingers 
were blown off at the second joint and his 
little finger at the first joint. It 
before the wound could be dressed, as 


was some 
time 
when the accident happened Mr. Murray was 
in the boat, three miles from shore. While 
trying to get to shore the wind went down, 
and when he finally drifted ashore he had to 
walk a mile to his house. 


Savincs Bank EnJsorwep.—The Savings 
Bank Commissioners have issued an order re- 
stricting the Fairhaven Institution for Savings 
at Fairhaven from the payment of more than 
ten per cent. to its depositors each six months 
for the coming year. ‘This action is taken by 
reason of the shrinkage on the value of prop- 
erty on which mortgage is held by the bank 
and the difficulty of realizing upon their in- 
The 


bank has deposits to the amount of $987,608, 


vestments in the present financial stress. 


and a nominal surplus above all liabilities. 





Prov. Hayprn’s SurveyinGc Parry.— 
Prof. Hayden has received a letter announcing 
the safe arrival at the Union Pacifie Railroad 
of his surveying parties, and that they will im- 
The 


gions explored during the season have been 


mediately return to Washington. re- 


the Yellowstone National Park and Mud river 
mountains. In the latter, glacial formations 


were discovered. Snow storms compelled 


them to abandon their work earlier than had 


been intended. 





Tik & Lake CHamMplLarn 


RaILroapD.—It is stated that an offer has been 


OGDENSBURG 


made by responsible parties to take the above 
railroad and operate it, keeping the rolling 
stock in as good condition as it is in at pres- 
ent, paying 8 per cent. on the preferred stock 
and the interest on the bonds, and laying 1200 
tons of steel rails per annum. This offer is 


now before the Board of Directors. 





Hravy Deratcation.—R. A. Pedrick cus- 
toms clerk of Benkard & Hutton, New York, 


has been detected in the appropriation of $108,- 





000 in gold, entrusted him to pay customs du- 
ties. As the goods have been delivered to the 
firm, the Government is short that amount in 


duties. Pedrick has disappeared. 





Tne Mexican Borper Troun_es.— Wash- 
ington, Oct. 26.—Information has been re- 
ceived at the War department that Mexican 
General Trevino, commander of the troops on 
Rio 


where 


the Grande, has arrived at Piedras Ne- 


gras, Gen. Ord, who commands the 
United States troops on the Rio Grande fron- 
tier here, has gone to meet him for the pur- 
pose of consultation as to the plans to be pur- 
sued to maintain order and to prevent cattle 
stealing raids into Texas from the Mexican 
side. Gen. Trevino has orders to co-operate 
with Gen. Ord, in preventing these raids, and 
hehas some 4000 or 5000 troops with him 
for this purpose. 

Oct. 27.—Information is received that Gen. 
Trevino, commanding the Mexican forces on 
the Kio Grande, has already dispersed sev- 
eral bands of marauding Indians found on the 
Mexican side. 





POMPEII. 


Excavations at Pompeii prove the city to have 
one of the most fashionable and beautiful of 
in summer resorts, and but for the eruption 
might have remained soto this day. As with 
Pompeii, so with thousands of people who have 
vy of form and feature. They might always 
lmired but for the eruption, that makes the 
AC insightly, and betrays the presence of scrof- 
ila, virulent blood poisons, or general debility. 
Ihere is but one remedy that positively cures these 
iifections, and that remedy is Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It is the best known tonic, 
alterative, and resolvent. It speedily cures pim- 
blotches, liver spots, and all 
from impoverished or impure blood. 
(lyspepsia, and regulates the liver 
Sold by druggists. 


heen 
Rom 
t m 


diseases arising 
It also cures 
and bowels. 





Consumption Curep.—An old physician, re- 
tired from practice, having had placed in his hands 
by an East India missionary the formula of a sim- 
ple vegetable remedy, for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure for consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, asth- 
ma, and all throat and Jung affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous complaints, after having tested its won- 
derfal curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive, and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send, free of charge, 
to all who desire it, this recipe, with full directions 
for preparing and using, in German, French, or 
English. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. W. Sherar, 149 Powers 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Eritepsy Firs: A Grand Triumph in Medicine. 
We have discovered a Certain Specific for that 
Direful Malady, Epilepsy. It has cured cases 
gi¥v’n up by distinguished Physicians, after Bro- 
mig ec of Potassium and all other remedies known 
to -hem Uad failed. So certain are we that it will 
give sgtisfaction, that we will send a trial box free, 
upon,receipt of 9 cents to pay postage. Price, One 
Dole per box. Address, stating age of person 
and frequency of fits, Vermont St., PHARMACY, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





WICKED FoR CLERGYMEN.—“I believe it to be 
all wrong and even wicked for clergymen or other 
public men to be led into giving testimonials to 
quack doctors or vile stuffs called medicines, but 
when a really meritorions article is made up of 
common valuable remedies known to all, and that 
all physicians use and trust in daily, we should 
freely commend it. I therefore cheerfully and 
heartily commend Hop Bitters for the good they 
have done me and my friends, firmly believing 
they have no equal for family use. I will not be 
without them.” Rev. ——, Washington, D. C. 





To Whom it MAY Concern.—This is to certify 
that the ‘‘Breeders’ Manual” contains more useful 
information and practical hints on breeding and 
rearing horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, and 
fancy stock, together with their diseases and reme- 
dies, than any other book.—Com. Adv. 

Price 50c. Send for Circular. AMERICAN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, Office 211 Vermont St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





A Price Current is sent to farmers and deal- 
ers who request one, showing the prices for which 
produce is selling, by J. W. Harris & Co., as per 
their announcement in this paper. 


The World Abroad. 


CABLE DISPATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

Dupin, Oct. 25.—Cardinal Cullen was taken 
suddenly ill at2 o’clock yesterday afternoon and 
died about 4.- He had been in delicate health ever 
since his return from the conclave at Rome last 
February. Dr. McCabe, coadjutor Bishop, is like- 
ly to succeed him. The Cardinal leaves a large 
fortune. 

Lonvon, Oct. 25.—Steps are being taken to or- 
ganize a relief fund for the shareholders of the 
Glasgow Bank. 

The iron masters of the North of England have 
decided to reduce wages five per cent. on the 30th 
of November. The operatives will probably resist 
the reduction. 

Guascow, Oct. 23.—It is reported that a further 
deficiency of £80,000 in the assets of the Glasgow 
Bank has been discovered. 

Lonpon, Oct. 24.—The Cabinet has been sum- 
moned to the Council to-morrow. The Ti 





imes says 
this step is undoubtedly well advised in view of 
the serious Indian situation and new controversies 
in relation to Turkey. 

Mathew Buchman & Co., merchants of Glasgow, 
j have falled. Liabilities, £1,250,000. The Drum- 
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pellier Coal Company has also failed. Assets, 
£80,000. ‘ 

Eprnevrea, Oct. 24.—The Scotsman says a call 
for $3000 per share will be made on the sharehold- 
ers of the Glasgow Bank immediately. It is dis- 
covered since the report of the examiners that for- 
eign cortespondents of the bank had used open 
credits to the extent of $850,000, most of which 
will be lost. 

New York, Oct. 26.—Ata meeting of the Em- 
ployers’ Committee at Glasgow yesterday to con- 
sider a proposed reduction of wages, memorials 
from the boiler makers, iron shipbuilders, sbip- 
wrights and blacksmiths were presented asking 
concessions in the proposed reduction. The em- 
ployers finally decided to enforce the fuli reduc- 
tion of 74 per cent. The Executive Committee of 
the Clyde and Liverpool branches of the United 
Society of Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders 
unanimously adopted a resolution to quit work. 
The above society numbers over 20,000, and has 
£40,000 in its general fund. There is every pros- 
pect that the Clyde will again be the scene of a 
long and determined struggle, the effect of which, 
considering the present depression of trade, will be 
most disastrous. A deep gloom has settled down 
over the commercial business of Glasgow. An 
evil is culminating which will tend to drive the 
ironship building of the world from the Clyde to the 
banks of the Delaware. 

Epinnure, Oct. 26.—The bankruptcy is an- 
nounced of John Innes Wright & Co. of Glasgow 
and London. Wright is one of the imprisoned di- 
rectors of the Glasgow Bank. He and his part- 
ner, William Scott, are heavily indebted to the 
bank on acceptance. 

Lonvon, Oct. 26.—It is believed that the call sor 
#2500 per share, of which the liquidation of the 
Glasgow Bank gave notice yesterday, will exhaust 
the means of the smaller shareholders and throw 
the barden of the assessment upon a few wealthy 
ones. This assessment will be further increased 
by the fact that the bank itself held a large amount 
of its own shares—such an amount that about four 
and a half millions of the present call would have 
heen assessed thereon and which must consequent- 
ly be made good by the shareholders. The first 

nstallment of the present call is made payable on 
the 22d of December, and the second the 24th of 
February. 

Dustin, Oct. 27.—The funeral of Cardinal Cal- 
len took place to-day and was witnessed by 60,000 
people, while 10,000 took part in the ceremoyy and 
procession. ‘The body was conveyed from the res- 
idence of the deceased to the pro-cathedral, where 
it willremain until Tuesday. The Lord Mayor 
and corporation, five Judges, Dr. Isaac Butt and 
about a dozen other members of Parliament, hun- 
dreds of priests and large numbers of school chil- 
dren assisted in the procession. 

New York, Oct. 28.—A Glasgow dispatch of 
Sunday night says the strike on the Clyde, which 
began yesterday with the boiler makers and iron 
ship builders, is spreading, and the men emplored 
in the large engineering firm on the south bank of 
the river and at several other yards are expected to 
follow. Exceedingly gloomy accounts are receiv- 
ed from all the trade centres. At Blantyre a fur- 
ther reduction of wages is announced. At Cam- 
buslang the Flemington Coal Company has stopped 
its principal pits, throwing over one hundred mi- 
ners out of work. Atthe North Wales collieries 
notices of reductions ranging from five to seven 
per cent. are proposed, owing to the depression of 
trade. 

Guiascow, Oct. 28.—The liabilities of Wright & 
Co. are $5,000,000; assets meagre. 


France. 

Panis, Oct. 24. A fete given by Marshal Mac- 
Mahon in honor of his royal and other distin- 
guished visitors at Versailles Palace on Tuesday 
night, was brilliant beyond description. Fifteen 
thousand persons were present, including all for- 
eign notabilities of fashion, the prominent in arts 
and sciences and the scions of royalty. Many 
Americans attended. 

The persons on trial for connection with the So- 
ialist Congress heve been condemned to various 
penalties of tine and imprisonment for six months 
or more, except two women, who were acquitted. 

Lonpon, Oct. 26. A Paris dispatch says that the 
hort parliamentary session, commencing on Mon- 
day, is not likely to be exciting. There is no pros- 
pect of serious differences between the Cabinet and 
the Legislature, or between the Senate and Depu- 
ties. Most of the interesting business will be the 
contested elections of Cassagnac and Duc de Cazes, 
both of whom are likely to be unseated. 

VersaILiLes, Oct. 28. The Senate and Deputies 
reassembled to-day. Nothing noteworthy occurred. 
The Senate adjourned until Thursday and Depu- 
ties until Monday, when the election of Cassag- 
nace will be discussed. 

Germany. 

Berwin, Oct. 23. Pursuant to the provisions of 
the anti-Socialist bill, the police have dissolved 
four clubs in this city. 

The police authorities prohibit the circulation of 
thirty-three non-periodical Socialist papers, includ- 
ing two published in Chicago, and the Berlin Free 
Press. 

Berwin, Oct. 25. Jt is reported that Finance 
Minister Hobrecht is about to resign, in consequence 
of differences with Bismarck. 

Serious remonstrances have been sent to the 
Vatican against the attitude of the Ultramontanes 
in the Reichstag. It is reported that the Pope will 
endeavor to induce the deputies to modify their 
conduct. 

The Minister of Finance and the Syndicate of 
Jerlin bankers to-day signed a contract for a 
Prussian 4 per cent. loan of 60,000,000 marks. 

Benwtn, Oct.28. The Official Gazette announces 
that one Socialists Association has been closed in 
Baden, two in Brunswick, four in Westphalia and 
fivein Saxony. One Socialist newspaper has been 
prohilited in Mecklenburg, one in Baden and two 
in Saxony. 

Spain. 

uD, As King Alfonso was driving 

the street known as Calle Mayor this eve- 
ling, a man ina blouse discharged a pistol at him. 
rhe King was not touched, however, and contin- 
ued on his way to the palace amid the acclamations 
of the crowd. ‘The assassin was immediately 
seized by soldiers and taken to prison. The would- 
be assassin of the King is named Juan Moncase, 
aged 23, by trade a cooper and a native of Tarra- 
gona. He states that he is a member of the Inter- 
national Society and that the deed was premedita- 
ted. His bullet struck no one. Moncase was res- 
cued with difficulty from some women who threat- 
Ltolynch him. All the foreign ministers and 
diplomatists in Madrid congratulated the King on 
his escape. 

New York, Oct. A Paris special to the 
Telegram to-day says: “Telegraphic dispatches 
received this morning from the Spanish capital state, 
with reference to the attempted assassination ves- 
terday of the King while driving in the Calle Mayor 
toward the Puerto del Sol, that the most intense 
popular excitement still reigns in Madrid. Much 
admiration is expressed for the King on account of 
the great coolness and courage he displayed. If 
the prison were not well guarded in which Juan 
Moncase, the would-he-assassin, is confined, there 
is but little doubt that the Madridlinese would 
take the law into their own hands and execute the 
miscreant, giving him buta scanty time to make 
his shift. The prisoner was to-day arraigned on a 
charge of attempting to kill his sovereign. 

Te Deums were celebrated to-day in the cathe- 
dral and different churches of the city. The for- 
cign diplomatic corps have all offered their felict 
tations to the King. Congratulatory telegrams 
from all parts of the world are pouring into the 
palace. 
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General Items. 


Sr. Pererspure, Oct. 23.—The Journal de St. 
Petersburg states that in consequence of an in- 
crease in the uncovered note issue during the war 
by 500,000,000 roubles the tariff will he raised 15 
per cent. and an income tax introduced. It ex- 
horts the people to improve agricultural exports, 
so 28 to compete with the United States. 

Lonxpon, Oct. 24.—The editor of the St. Peters- 
burg Russki Pravada has received his first warn- 
ing for printing a letter to Gen. Drentela, the new- 
ly appointed Chief of the Secret Police, exhorting 
him to deal leniently with political offenders. The 
Golos has received its first warning and its sale on 
the streets suspended for attacking the German 
anti-Socialist law. 

ALPXANDRIA, Oct. 24.—The damage by the in- 
undation on the Damietta branch of the Nile is es- 
timated at two anda half million dollars. Two 
hundred and fifty lives were lost. The Govern- 
ment is accused of neglecting all precautions 
against such a calamity. 


The Afghanistan War. 


Lonpon, Oct. 23.—The Bombay Gazette states 
that the advance upon Cabul has been postponed 
until next year, with a view of more effectively 
coercing the Ameer than by amere dash. The 
Gazette urges that it will be better to spend some 
months in organizing an irresistible force than to 
neglect the necessary precautions and jeopardize 
the safety of the Empire. 

Lonpon, Oct. 24.—The Journal de St. Peters- 
burg strongly recommends Russia to assist the 
Ameer of Afghanistan with officers, arms and 
money to fortify the passes on which Russia’s po- 
sition in Asia depends. It states that the Ameer 
has written to Gen. Kauffman declaring his hope 
to be on him alone. The Russian press unani- 
mously advise that indirect aid be given the Ameer. 

Paris, Oct. 25.—The Diz Neuvieme Siecle states 
that, in consequence of the gravity of the situation 
between England and Afghanistan, and State af- 
fairs in Turkey, a Cabinet council was held at 
Versailles yesterday, and will meet again to-day. 

Lonxpon, Oct. 26.—A dispatch from Simla esti- 
mates that the Peshawur column numbers 16,000 
men, 66 guns; Koorum column, 6000 men, 24 
guns; Quetlah column, 12,000 men, 60 guns, be- 
sidesa siege train. One-third of the troops are 
European. The decision of the Home Cabinet is 
expected on the 27th. 

Lonpon, Oct. 27.—A special dispatch to the 
Times from Darjeeling says that it is expected 
that a proclamation of war against the Emir of 
Afghanistan will be gazetted shortly, specifying in 
full the reasons which have decided the Govern- 
ment to declare war. It is also stated that a num- 
ber of border tribes whom the Emir had sum- 
moned to Ali Masjid have dispersed in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of supplies. 

The Times’ Berlin dispatch says that it is ex- 
pected in Russia, ifthe English occupy South of 
Afghanistan, that the Russians will occupy North. 

Bombay, Oct. 27.—The Times of India says the 
fortress of Ali Musjid has been reconnoitred. 
Fifteen guns were seen in position, but the in- 
trenchments are poor. The Afghan factories are 
reported actively at work converting muzzle-load- 
ing rifles into breech-loaders. It is reported that 
30 of the Emir’s troops are dying daily at Jellabad, 
and a forcible levy has been ordered. 

St. PeTerspure, Oct, 27.,—The Russian General 
of Staff has had printed 7000 copies of anew Af- 
ghan-Russian dictionary for the use of army offi- 
cers. 

The Eastern Question. 


Pestu, Oct. 24.—Herr Ghiezy, the ministerialist 
candidate, is re-elected President of the Hungarian 
Deputies by 144 majority. This result will prob- 
ably confirm the tenure of the Tisza Cabinet. 

Sr. Pererssune, Oct. 24.—Prince Dondonkoff 
Korsakoff has arrived at Sofia, where the central 
government of Bulgaria will be established instead 
of at Tirnova. Gen. Stolipen is entrusted with the 
administration of East Roumelia with the powers 
of Governor General. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Oct. 24,—The Sultan to-day 
signed and delivered to the British Minister the 
modified scheme for reforms in Asia Minor. 

Vienna, Oct, 24.—It is believed in well informed 
circles that the probable triumph of Andrassy’s 
partisans, both in Austria and Hungary, will lead 
to the annexation first of Novi Bazar and then of 
Salonica. The Porte seems to fear this, and is pre- 
paring a camp of 100,000 men near Sienitza. 

Berwin, Oct. 24.—The return of the Russians 
toward Constantinople was only commenced after 
the Porte had rejected the draft of the new treaty 
demanded by Russia. 

Lonpon, Oct. 24.—The Vienna correspondent of 
the Times says if the latest news be true affairs 
near Constantinople are more and more assuming 
the same semi-hostile phase as before the meeting 
of the Berlin Congress. The Turkish troops have 
been moved into the position vacated by the Rus- 
sians. The earthworks are being repaired and 
armed before Constantinople and Gallipolis. The 
Turks are arranging to increase their forces, and 
are summoning half pay officers to active duty, A 
special committee for the defence of the capital has 
been formed at Seraskierate. 

Lonpon, Oct. 25.—The Standard’s dispatch from 
Vienna is to the effect that Russia’s military prepa- 
rations are so vast that no one can doubt that she 





is bent on further conquest; the only question ap- 








pears to be whether she will wait until spring, or 
commence war before that time. The excuse will 
probably be the outbreaks among the Bulgarians, 
gotten up by Russian agents. A camp of 60,000 


men is forming at Kischeneff to replace the troops | 


who crossed the Balkans southward. Russia re- 
fuses to evacuate Dobrudscha or Roumania until 
Roumania has concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance. Russian «gents openly claim that Mol- 
davia as far as Sereth must become Russian. 

A dispatch from Trebizonde reports disturbances 
at Artvin, in which twenty persons were killed and 
wounded. Reinforcements have been sent to the 
Russian forces. 

A dispatch from Peru says the British Vice Con- 
sul at Bourgas was seriously assaulted by Russian 
officers. The Russians refused to allow the British 
man-of-war Condor to go to Bourgas. 

Vienna, Oct. 25.—Negotiations have been going 


at). 


on here for the past few days for the conclusion of 


an offensive and defensive alliance between Servia 
and Greece. 

ATHENS, Oct. Intelligence from Turkish 
frontier provinces has been received, that the Al- 
banian League, mustering 100,000 men, is resolved 
to resist to death the cession of territory demanded 
by Greece. 

Lonpon, Oct. 26.—A Berlin dispatch says that 
in reply to an inquiry whether it authorized Prince 


25. 


Labanoff to inform the Porte that the evacuation of 


Turkish territory depended upon a previous ratifi- 
cation of the supplementary treaty, the Russian 
Government denied that it had authorized any 


threat involving an infraction of the Treaty of 


Berlin, and repeated previous assurances that it 
proposes to evacuate the occupied territory in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of that treaty. 

Lonpon, Oct. 28.—A statement in the Fanfulla 
(Roman newspaper) yesterday that England has 
taken the initiative in proposing a protest against 
Russia’s delay in executing the treaty of Berlin, 
that France is perfectly in accord with England 
and that probably Italy and Austria will join in 
the protest, is believed to be correct. The Observer 
yesterday published what was probably a semi- 
oflicial note to the same effect. 

Vienna, Oct. 28.—The declaration of the Aus- 
trian Government, that Austria will not occupy 
Novi Bazar, has reassured the Porte, and Safvet 
Pasha has warmly thanked Count Zichy, the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at Constantinople. 
The relations between the two Governments are 
now on quite a friendly footing. 

There is great opposition in the Reichstag to 
Andrassy’s foreign policy, but it is probable that 
he will be supported by the Hungarian Reichstag 
and by the members of the Hungarian delegation. 
These, acting with the strong minority of Austrian 
members who favor his policy, will secure him a 
majority when the vote of the united delegations is 
taken. The Reichstag must then acquiesce, as the 
delegations are paramount on Imperial questions. 

The Abend Post states that the latest news in 
regard to the Bulgarian rising is disquieting. The 
insurrection appears to have successfully resisted 
the first attempts at forcible suppression and is 
rapidly extending. The insurgents are now ad- 
vancing on Seres. On the other hand, some indi- 
vidual bands have been defeated. The Mahometan 
element is rising on all sides to assist the Porte, 
and considerable forces have been dispatched from 
Salonica to the insurgent terittory. The object of 
the uprising is to realize the idea of Bulgaria reach- 
ing to the Aigean Sea, in accordance with the 
treaty of San Stefano. It has more than local sig- 
nificance and touches questions of a European 
character. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Oct. 28.—The Porte hesitates 
to appoint a Governor for Eastern Roumelia for 
fear of a conflict between the Russian and Turkish 
authorities. The Russians have informed the In- 
ternational Commission that it is impossible, at 
present, to restore the Turkish Judiciary in East- 
ern Roumelia. The Russian authorities desire, in 
the interest of the province itself, to continue in 
administration of its affairs as long as necessary. 

Minister Layard has received information that 
Russian troops from Rustchuk, Shumlaand Varna 
continue to arrive at Adrianople and elsewhere in 
Eastern Roumelia. 

Baker Pasha has commenced work on the 
Chatalja lines of the new fortifications. The last 
Roumelian Commission has arrived at Phillipo- 
polis, and held its first meeting without molesta- 
tion. The reforms sanctioned for Asia include a 
gendarmerie under foreign instructions, with a 
partly foreign administration, a Court of Appeal 
partly foreign in composition, and for minor courts 
a foreign inspector in each Vilaget. The European 
system of taxation, under European administra- 
tors, will be experimentally introduced in one or 
two Vilagets, and thence extend, if successful. 
Officials at the head of the financial department, 
and Governors of provinces, are to be appointed 
for five years, and to be irremovable except for 
cause. Layard and Fourier, British and French 
Ministers, respectively recommend Safvet Pasha, 
Grand Vizier, to constitute a commission of foreign 
merchants and bankers, to devise a plan to stop 
the depreciation of currency, but the Sultan refused 
his consent. One hundred piasters in gold cost 347 
in paper. The depreciation of currency continues. 
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Miscellancous Items. 
= Butter at St. Albans on Tuesday, 224, 
12 to 23 cents per pound. 
t= The cranberry crop on the lower Con- 
necticut has averaged fairly well, and a West 
brook meadow yielded 2000 bushels. 


t¥ John D. Vacelet, his wife and two sons 
were murdered near Vincennes, Indiana, 
early Thursday morning, 24th. A farm hand 
is under arrest on suspicion. 

te Two barns on the place occupied by 
David Coburn in East Berkshire, Vt., 
destroyed by fire Oct. 25. Some 50 
tons of hay were burned. Insurance light. 

t2 Moses Clark’s house, barn and _ out- 
buildings at Cabot, Vt., were burned on Sun- 
day night, 20th, with 100 tons of hay an 
other contents. Loss $4000; insurance $2000. 


te At South Berwick, Me., Oct. 22, a fire 
at midnight, destroyod a barn and contents of 
hay, owned by Lyman Tibbetts. Loss $2000; 
no insurance. Probably incendiary. 

Cer It is understood that the late St. Jobn 
Smith of Portland leaves by will over a mil- 
lion and a quarter, nearly all divided among 
his family and near relatives. 

te The body of Charles E. Crouch of 
Gilsum, N. H., was found in the mill pond 
Oct. 23. It is supposed he fell from a plank 
while crossing over. He was 51 years old. 

te David Vickery, a wealthy citizen of 
Fairfield, Me., afllicted with softening of the 
brain, was removed to an insane asylum on 
Monday, and the excitement caused the death 
of Mrs. Vickery the next day. 


were 
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te The Boston & Albany Railway Com- 
pany has been found guilty of manslaughter 
in causing the death of two women at Ded- 
ham. ‘he case will be carried to the Su- 
preme Court. 


te Bismarck and Sidney (Nebraska) dis- 
patches say snow is falling rapidly along that 
region and extending up the river from Bis- 
marck two hundred miles. It is the heaviest 
storm ever known in October. 


te The guests at a boarding house in Gil- 
manton, N. H., were treated to fresh green 
peas on Wednesday, 23d, the dainty vegeta- 
bles being the product of seed raised from 
seed sold in April last. 


te The farm buildings of John Boyle, con- 
sisting of a dwelling house, barn, carriage 
house, horse barn, hog house and sheds, in 
Ludlow, Vt., were consumed by fire Oct. 20. 
Insured for $1600. 

te The steam saw mill of J. A. Gray of 
Morgan, Vt., was destroyed by fire Oct. 23. 
Loss $1000. Also on the Lee farm of Mr. 
Holland two large barns filled with hay, farm- 
ing tools, &c. Loss $800; no insurance. 


te During the gale at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
on the 23d, ten thousand square feet of tin 
roofing on a market house was torn up and 
rolled into a huge ball, which was carried over 
the top of a three story building and deposited 
many hundred feet away, in an open thorough- 
fare. Luckily no one was injured. 


t@ There are now 212 convicts in the 
Maine State Prison, and Warden Rice states 
that at no time since he took charge of the 
prison in 1863 has there been any better state 
of feeling among the convicts, and never have 
they conducted themselves with more proprie- 
ty, or given the officers so little trouble. 


( An incendiary fire at Newport, R. L., 
early Saturday morning destroyed two barns 
owned by John F, Tennant, and occupied by 
William C. Tennant. Eight horses, ten tons 
of hay and two hundred bushels of oats were 
burned. Loss $4500. Insured. An attempt 
was made to fire another barn. 


te Just as the Merchants’ Mill at Fall 
River was shutting down on Wednesday, 234, 
the piston broke, the rod bent and both cyl- 
inder heads blew off. The loss will not be 
less than $2000. The carding room and half 
of the spinning department are closed in con- 
sequence of the accident. 


t= Green Brimmer, a prominent citizen of 
North Pownal, Vt., was assaulted Oct. 21 by 
three drunken tramps as he was passing along 
the highway, a large stone striking him in the 
forehead and inflicting a dangerous wound. 
His condition is critical, but hopes are enter- 
tained of his recovery. The ruffians have 
been arrested. 


te General Sheridan has received addi- 
tional reports of lawlessness in New Mexico. 
The cut throats are known as ‘‘Wrestlers.” 
They recently killed three citizens near old 
Fort Sumner, two being shot and one hang- 
ed. The Postmaster at Roswell, Lincoln 
county, says it is unsafe for him to remain in 
his office without protection. All the inhabi- 
tants for miles around have fled to the moun- 
tains. 


_ Ee On Friday afternoon there was a hear- 
ing in the Supreme Judicial Court in Taun- 
ton, on the petition of the City of Fall River 
against the Watuppa Reservoir Company, and 
the County Commissioners for a writ for the 
latter to show cause why its decree abating the 
tax levied by the city on the Reservoir Com- 
pany in 1878 should not be quashed. The 
case has been in court for a long time, and 
this hearing is probably final. The case in- 
volves a large amount of money, but decision 
18 reserved. 


fF An insane woman made a murderous at- 
tack on Father Rogers, the Catholic priest at 
Bristol, R. I., Thursday evening, 24th. She 
called on the priest and while engaged in con- 
versation threw a lamp at him. It inflicted a 
severe scalp wound and set his clothing and 
the room on fire. The priest jumped into a 
well and extinguished the flames, and some 
neighbors saved the house from destruction. 
The woman fled, but subsequently gave her- 
self up. 


AND 








Ge Frank Basset, the famous race horse, 
| died on Saturday. 
$15,000 for him. 


| te The Lewiston Steam Mil! Company has 
| contracted for the cutting of 4,000,000 feet of 
| \imber this winter on Lake Mooselocmeguntic. 


ing, 25th, Abe Sheltus, 60 years old and very 


York express. 


tes. R. Wright of West Randolph acci- 
dentally shot himself while out bunting Oct. 
= had his leg amputated, and died on the 
«th. 


te At Visherville, N. H., Oct. 25, fire de- 
stroyed a block belonging to L. Goodnough, 
and containing stores, tenements and saloon in 
basement. Loss $3000; insured. 


tv A large farmhouse in Lincoln, R. I., 
owned and occupied by Lyman Follett, was 
burced on Saturday night, the family hardly 
escaping before the roof fell in. Loss $4000; 
insured. 


te Margaret Mehan of Fort Edward, N. 
Y., a school teacher, over sixty years of age, 
was abducted Sunday night, and probably 
murdered. One of her supposed murderers is 
under arrest. 


te The store of John F. Moore, at North 
Newtield, Me., was entered by burglars early 
Sunday morning, who broke open the safe, 
stole the money, nearly $1000, and burned 
the building to the ground. They escaped. 


te The Superior Court of Cincinnati, on 
the 25th refused to grant an injunction against 
the issue of a $2,000,000 loan for the comple- 
tion of the Cincinnati Southern Railway. The 
loan is pronounced constitutional and bonds 
legal. 

te At Fitchburg, Mass., Oct. 26, a barn 
owned by the Fitchburg Mutual Insurance 
Company, and leased to William A. Carleton, 
was burned. The barn was full of hay and 
grain. One horse and several cows were 
burned. Insured 


ty Early Saturday morning fire was dis- 
covered in the new part of the Wheaton Fe- 
male Seminary at Norton, but it was extin- 
guished by the aid of hand engines, and the 
large buildings were saved. Loss about $1500. 
Origin unknown. 


t= At North Adams, Mass., incendiaries 
burned Shepard Thayer's barn, on Church 
Hill, at three o’clock Monday morning. The 
house narrowly escaped. The loss will not be 
less than $500. Two other barns were fired 
in different sections of the town. 

tw One Piche, of the firm of Piche & Par- 
rault, boot and shoe dealers, of St. Albans, 
Vt., last Sunday night robbed his partner of 
over two thousand dollars’ worth of goods and 
fled. The firm indebted to Boston, Bur- 
lington and Rutland parties. 


te Presque Isle, Me., has subscribed 
89000 to the expense of extending a narrow 
gauge railroad to Caribou. Connection will 
be made from the latter town with the New 
Brunswick road, twelve miles away, if Mays- 
ville will subscribe S6000. 
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te In Compton Village, Warwick, R. I., 
Saturday afternoon, John F. James, a boy, 
was firing a revolver at some chickens, when 
at the fourth shot the ball entered the brain of 
Samuel Beggs, who was painting in the rear 
of his house. He lived 24 hours, and leaves a 
wife and seven children. 


te At Montague, N. J., Sunday night a 
barn and two buildings, with a large quantity 
of grain and other property, belonging to 
James Bennet, at Montague, Sussex county, 
N..J., were burned. This is the third incen- 
diary fire in a week within a radius of four 
miles, with an aggregate loss of $20,000 to 


S25 000, 


ty Since the late tremendous gale, remind- 
ers of the sad disaster to the Boston fishing 
vessel Little Kate, lost last January back of 
Duxbury beach, with all her crew, have been 
cast up by the sea. A boot containing re- 
mains of a foot and leg was found last week, 
and a thigh bone and other portions of a hu- 
man skeleton were also picked up by some of 
the men of Station Three at the Gurnet, and 
decently cared for. 

te Horace F. Morse and William Oakes 
of Eaton, N. H., got into a dispute on Sat- 
urday about a line fence. <A desperate quar- 
rel ensued, and Oakes struck Morse witha 
slung-shot, inflicting a severe wound on the 
head. Morse knocked Oakes down, beat him 
on the back and head with a large club, bruis- 
ing him fearfully. Oakes is expected to re- 
cover, though seriously injured. The trouble 
between them is of long standing. 

te A dispatch from Philadelphia says that 
on Monday afternoon Assistant United States 
Engineer Valentine made an examination of 
the damage done by the recent storm at Fort 
Mifllin. He found that the water rose on the 
parade ground four feet and nine inches. All 
the houses in the fort were flooded and the 
bridges over the moats washed away. The 
stables of the ordnance officers, some distance 
from the fort, are surrounded by water, and 
food for the animals has to be boated to them. 

Advices from lTowa, Nebraska and 
24, indicate that the prairie fires 
there, destroying grain, 
bridges, fences and other property. The 
fiames have been most destructive twenty 
miles southeast of Sioux City in Iowa, along 
the North Platte rivers in Western Nebraska, 
and in Rush, Neso, Ellis, Trezo, Gove, Wal- 
lace, Decatur, Graham and Rooks counties in 
Kansas. Many persons perished in the 
flames, and an unconfirmed report prevailed in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, to-day that Albion, Boone 
county, 9 town of 250 inhabitants, was de- 
stroyed. The fires in some cases are sup- 
posed to have been lighted by the Cheyennes. 


‘> 
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Kansas, Oct. 
are still raging 


re Jason Scribner, the man who murdered 
his children and attempted to take the life of 
his wife, is still confined in Kennebee Jail in 
Augusta. He is as stoical and indifferent as 
ever; and, though closely observed, those 
about the jail can discover no indications of 
insanity. Ugliness is quite prominent, how- 
ever. His wife has been engaged in honor- 
able employment as a domestic in a family in 
this city, earning money to support the chil- 
dren whom Scribner failed to kill. His trial 
will probably be held at the present term of 
the Supreme Judicial Court about the middle 
of November. 


re 


te A shocking accident happened to Wil- 
liam Smith, Jr., at Corning’s Mills, in Troy, 
N. Y., on Wednesday, 23d. He was passing 
a red hot iron rod through the guiding ma- 
chine, when it caught and he stumbled for- 
ward, one end of the rod striking him in the 
stomach and burning deeply into his flesh. 
The end then coiled, and Smith stumbling a 
second time, the hot point entered his mouth, 
and ran through his cheek, then winding 
about his head. His agony was intense while 
being disentangled from the burning coil. 


te Jeremiah Toomey, a notorious burglar, 
under sentence of ten years for burglary from 
tockingham county, who was being taken to 
the New Hampshire State Prison on the 25th, 
by Sheriff Kent, loosed himself from the hand- 
cuff and leg shackle with which he was con- 
fined to the car seat, ran out to the platform 
of the car and jumped from the train a short 
distance below Manchester. At the time he 
jumped from the platform the train was going 
thirty miles an hour and on a down grade, it 
being densely dark at the time. The Sheriff, 
with a posse of officers, was out all night in 
search of the criminal, but their efforts at 
last accounts had proved fruitless. Toomey 
had on handcuffs at the time he made bis fear- 
ful leap. 
to Charles Gilbert, who has been in the 
Connecticut State prison for fourteen years of 
a life sentence for murdering Henry Cadwell, 
a New Britain bounty-jumper, in 1864, tells a 
remarkable story, charging his father and 
another man with the deed. There has always 
been a mystery about the murder, and at the 
time of Gilbert’s sentence much doubt of his 
guilt was expressed. Cadwell, who had sev- 
eral hundred dollars in his pocket, had been 
laying cards in a saloon in the evening, and 
eft with Charles Gilbert, and was soon after 
murdered and robbed in a by-road not far 
from the depot. Gilbert was arrested, ex- 
amined, and discharged, having proved an ali- 
bi, but a year later he was re-arrested, tried, 
found guilty of murder in the second degree, 
and sent to State prison for life. It was shown 
on the trial that he was at home at the time the 
murder must have been committed, but the 
jury believed that he was a party to the mur- 
der, or was at least cognizant of it, and knew 
who killed Cadwell. He now says that his 
father, Jonathan Gilbert, and one Charles 
Parsons, followed Cadwell and killed him, 
after a desperate struggle, in order to get his 
money, but Charles would not tell the truth 
so long as his father was alive. The details 
of his story fully agree with all that the police 
knew of the affair, and throw light upon many 
points that then bothered the detectives, and 
none of the authorities seem to doubt now 
that the young man is telling the truth. 





Susiness Foticrs. 


Nothing can be More Wonderful than the 
remarkable cures of Scrofula recorded in ‘*Hood’s Cook 
Book” from persons of undoubted reliability. If you 
have a friend suffering from this terrible disease, it’s 

our duty to send this proof of the efficiency of Hood’s 
Rarsaparilla. A peculiar point of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
it strengthens and builds up the system while it eradi- 
cates disease. ‘‘Hood’s Cook Book” sent free. Send 
for one. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 4t43 





A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
th, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
&e., I will send a recipe that will cure 
yon, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
vered by a missionary in South America. da 
self-addressed envelope to the Rev. JosEPH T. INMAN, 

Station D., Bible House, New York City. 62w51 





His owner lately refueed 


| daughter of 1, ( 


te Near Highgate Springs, Friday morn- to Ida B: Driggs. 


deaf, was run over and killed by the New! 
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Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In this city, Oct. 23, by Rev. James Freem ; 
, Oct. 23, od s -eman Clarke, 
Mr. Henry R. Mandell, of West Newton, to Annie E. 
3. Curtis, Esq. 
Oct. 21, by Rev. W. B. Wright, J. Cheever Goodwin 


Vet. 25, by Rev. E. B. Webb, Willis 8S. Whitney t 
— L, Herrington, of New York. ao 
ct. 24, by Kev. Wm. M. Baker, Mr. Thoma D- 
— to 7. Josephine Adamson. — 
Oct. 25, by Rev. F. B. Dickinson, Capt. Henry K. 
W. Ayers to Jessie Cameron. : , = 

Oct. by Rev. J. O. Means, Daniel 8. Tibbals to 
Carrie B. Chapman. 

Oct. 22, by Rev. E. Edmunds, Alexander Y. Johnson 
to Luura A. Crook. 

Oct. 23, by Rev. E. Edmunds, Alexander Murray to 
Sarah Minot. 

Oct. 23, by Rev. D. W. Couch, Edwin T. Ric 8 
to Ella F. Hopkins. Ee ieee eee 

Oct. 21, by Rev. Edward W. Pride, Wm. H. Silver to 
Minnie I. Goodwin. 

Oct. 26, by Rev. O. T. Walker, Wm. 8. Burbank to 
Gertrude Nye. 

Oct. 24, by Rev. C. B. Crane, Mr. Thomas J. Whit 
tem to Annabel D. Fisher. 

_In Lincoln, Oct. 24, by Rev. Mr. Grout, Charles 
Stearns Wheeler to Eliza Rotch, daughter of John W. 
Farrar. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 24, by Rev. H. M. Scudder, 
Mr. F rank W. Prince, of Winchester, to Miss Alice 
D. Nason. 

In East Boston, Oct. 24, by Rev. J. S. Kennard, Ed- 
ward E. Stevens to Emma F. Gould. 

. In Dorchester, Oct. 21, by Rev. Alfred C. Nickerson, 
Frederick H. Ruggles, of Quincy, to Ruth A. Swan. 
Oct. 23, by Kev. P. Ronan, Thomas Merrick to Eliza 
beth G., eldest daughter of Christopher Blake. 

In Chelsea, Oct. 22, by Rey. A. J. Titsworth, 


oe 
“2, 


:. H. Pratt. Oct. 22, by Rev. A. J. Canfield, Rev. 
Granville W. Jenkins, Pastor of the Universalist 
Church, Orleans, Mass., to Minnie W., daughter of 
James N. Dodge, Esq. 

In Cambridge, Oct. 2 
pleton P. C. 
George Osgood. 

In Newton, Oct. 17, by Rev. Wm. MeDonald, G. H. 
Davis, of South Framingham, to Carrie EK. Richardson 

In Waltham, Oct. 15, by Rev. Edward C. Guild, 
Samuel H. Russell, of Mason, N. H., to Flora L. Jefts, 
of Brookline, N. H. 

In Arlington, Oct. 22, by Rev. D. R. Cady, Wm. G. 
Peck to Anna M. Newell. 

In Needham, Oct. 8, by Rev. S. W. Bush, Chas. H. 
Rollins, of Chicago, Il., to Jennet P., daughter of G. 
W.C. Washburn. 

In Ipswieh, Oct. 16, by Rev. Benj. F. Newton, Mr. 
Geo. C, Raymond, of Norwich, Conn., to Miss Nellie 
M. Smith. 

In Bedford, Oct. 23, by Rev. G. E. Lovejoy, Mr. J. 
Bartlett Prescott, of Carlisle, Mass, to Miss Lucy A. 
Farrell. 

In Milford, Oct. 19, by Rev. O. S. Dean, Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, of Newtonville, to Annie R. Godfrey. 


3, by Rev. Mr. MeKenzie, Ap- 





DIED. 


In this city, Oct. 21, Frederic Collamore, formerly of 


Pembroke, 48 yrs. 

Oct, 22, Samuel Torrey, 91 yrs. 

Oct. 22, Geo. W. Crafts, 59 yrs 7 mos, 

Oct. 22, T. Clement Weed, of Dedham, 28 yrs, 2 mos. 

Oct. 23, Regina U., widow of the late Hiram P. Dil- 
snuback, M. D., 57 yrs 

Oct. 23, James F. Usher, 39 yrs. 

Oct. 24, Gen. James 5. Whitney, of Brookline, 67. 

Oct. 24, Josiah Kimball, fomerly of Boxford. 

Oct. 25, Russell Dean, 60 yrs 8 mos. 

Oct. 25, Hannah W., wife of Jonathan French. 

Oct. 26, Mrs. Mary W. Chandler, 72 yrs. 

Oct. 23, Richard J. Dunn, 24 yre 5 mos. 

Oct. 24, Clara E. Folsom, 66 yra. 

Oct. 24, umes P. Thorndike, 76 yrs. 

Oct 24, Stephen Lucas, 46 yrs 5 mos. 

In Boston Highlands, Oct. 27, Lucy J., widow of the 
late Paris 1. Tatt, formerly of Worcester. 

In Cambridge, Oct. 26, Sophia, widow of the late 
Kdmund Monroe, 91 yrs, 

In Canton, Oct. 28, Winthrop Blackman, 71 yrs 1 mo. 

In Peabody, Oct. 26, Mary P., wife of Joshua Bux 
ton, YO yrs 3 mos, 

In Salem, Oct. 24, Gen. Geo. H. Devereux, 69 
Oct. 24, Miss Hannah Floyd, 93 yrs 7 mos. 
Lucia A., wife of Geo. Farwell, 60 yrs 7 mos. 

In South Dartmouth, Oct. 25, ¢ apt. Michael Baker, 
3d, 57 yrs. 

In Kingston, Oct. 26, Chas. C. Faunce, 77 yrs 5 mos. 

lu North Stoughton, Oct. 25, Jedediah Tucker, &3 

In Waverly, Oct. 26, Edward Payson, son of David 
Heald, 25 yrs 9 mos. 

In Pawtucket, R. 1., Oct. 27, Jacob S. Pervear, 72. 

In Newport, RK. 1., Oct. 27, Miss Mary F., daughter 
of the late Capt. Wm. Taylor of the U.S. Navy. 

In Charlestown, Oct. 25, Mrs. Mary, wife of Wm. 
Winslow, 70 yrs 2 mos 5 

In Brookline, Oct. 25, Mr. Wm. H. Johnson, 51 yrs. 

In Cambridge, Oct. 22, Mrs. Abigail Hutchins, 74 yrs 
4mos. Oct. 26, Sophia, widow of the late Edmund 
Munroe, of this city, ¥1 yrs. 

In Cambridgeport, Oct, 25, Mr. Henry E. Hunting, 
54 yrs 9 mos. 

In Boston Highlands, Oct. 24, Mrs. Hannah Cook, 

In South Boston, Oct. 24, Mrs. Priscilla D. Swift, 
Oct. 24, Capt. Peter C. Peterson, of East Boston, 
yrs 10 mos. 

In Longwood, Oct. 
yrs > mos 

In East Milton, Oct. 24, Geo. W. Clapp, 56 yrs 6 mos. 

At Milton Lower Mills, Oct. 26, Fannie M., wife of 
Henry R. Brown, 82 yrs 4 mos. 

In Marbichead, Oct. 18, Mrs. Ann Peach, 71 yrs 1 mo. 

In Gloucester, Oct. 13, Mrs. Julia A. Berry, 30 yrs 8 
mos. 

In Waltham, Oct. 24, Alexander Carr, 58 yrs 7 mos. 

In Lexington, Oct. 22, Elizabeth Swan, wife of Eli 
Simonds, 60 yrs. 

In Sherborn, Oct. 23, Jacob Cushing, 81 yrs. 

In Essex, Oct. 10, John Mears, 72 yrs 2 mos. 

In Quincy, Oct. 23, Jonas Stevens, 60 yrs. 

In ‘faunton, Oct. 21, Otis Williams, 69 yrs. 

In Colasset, Oct. Mrs. Sarah Wheelwright, 86. 

In Newton, 24, Mary A., widow of the late Rufus 
Stone, Unionville, Conn., 77 yrs. Oct. Frank B. 
Simmons, of New Bedford, 31 yrs 6 mos. 

In West Newton, Oct. 24, Mrs. Harriet A., widow 
of the late Dr. Thomas H. Webb. 

In Canton, Oct. 25, Samuel French, 63 yrs 10 mos. 

In North Stoughton, Oct. 25, Jedediah Tucker, 83. 

In Winterport, Me., Oct. 22, T. Hamilton, son of 
Hon. Theophilus Cushing, 50 yrs. 

In Milford, N. H., Oct. 25, Barzilla Hinds, 
formerly of this city. 

In Tamworth, N. 

In Sandwich, N 
r2 yrs 

In Groton, N. H., Oct. 23, Mrs. Sarah, widow of the 
ate Dea. Wm. Crosby, #2 yrs. 

In Brookiyn, N. Y., Oct. Edwin D. Plimpton, a 
native of Southbridge, Mass., 71 yrs. 

In Winona, Minn., Oct. 20, Geo. W. Marston, for 
merly of Derby, Vt., 39 yrs 

At Rio Janeiro, George N. Davis, son of the late 
Benj. Davis, of Augusta, Me., 54 yrs 4 mos. 


yrs. 
Oct. 26, 


v1 
62 


23, Rev. Wm. Putnam Page, 89 


Oo” 
<2, 


72 yrs 


” 


H., Oct. 22, N.S. Hatch, 87 yrs. 
H., Oct. 20, Mra. Jeremiah Smith, 





Be Persons ordering articles advertised in 
will please say that they saw 


NEW ENGLAND 


our colimns, 


the advertisement in the 


VARMER. 





New Advertisements. 
CHOICE 
WI 


TEN OVERCOAT 


Manufactured in MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PAR- 
KER’S WORKSHOPS, from the same class of mate 
rials that are used for making the best custom gar- 
by the manufacturers, at reasonable 


ments, at retail 


prices. 


Macular, Williaus & Parker 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 


lw4t 





TANTED! RELIABLE AND ENER- 
getic men to canvass for our NURSERY 
STOCK. Experience in the business not essential 
to ensure success. Address, stating age, previous oc 
cupation, and names as references, 8. T. CANNON & 
CO., Augusta, Maine. 6tHiy 


A GOLD MEDAL 


has been awarded at the Paris Exhibition 


of 1878 to 
CLARK’S 
T. 


© a j i. 
COTTON. 


Best SIX CORD SPOOL It is 
celebrated for being STRONG, ELASTIC, 
and of UNIFORM STENGTH. It has been 
awarded MEDALS at the great Exposi- 
tions, from the first in Paris, in 1855, to 
the Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876. 
In this country CLARK’S O. N.’T, SPOOL 
COTTON is widely known in all sections 
for its Superior Excellence in Machine and 
Hand Sewing. Their Mills at Newark, N. 
J., and Paisley, Scotland, are the largest 
and most complete in the world. The en- 
tire process of manufacture is conducted 
under the most complete and careful su- 
pervision, and they claim for their Ameri- 
can production at least an equal merit to 
that produced in Paisley Mills. As 


NO GRAND PRIZES were awarded 
at Paris for SPOOL Cotton. 


they are glad to announce to the American 
Public that they have been awarded a 
GOLD MEDAL, being the highest award 
given for Six-Cord Spool Cotton. 


George A. Clark & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
aed Broadway, New York. 


2w 








CTIVE Soop MPLOYMENT 
GENTS OOD LVERYWHERE 


By over 200 responsible advertisers in this month’s is- 
sue of the AGENTS’ HERALD. Sample copies 10 cts., 
with sample card and full particulars of the AGENTS’ 
Directory and a beautiful 10x14 eng. of the Smitho- 
graphy. AGENTS’ PUB. CO., Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW BOOKS AT HALF PRICE. 
YE MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE 
United 5 tates the best books in all departments 
of literature, standard and miscellaneous, at half list 
price. Our stock the largest in United States, and 
additions being daily made. Catalogue free. Send 
stal with name of yourself and friends. Also send 


or specimen copy of Toledo Blade, the best family 
paper published. Address THE BLADE, Toledo, O. 
lw44 








PROVERBS. 


“No one can be sick when the stomach, blood, 
liver and kidneys are healthy, and Hop Bitters 
keep them 80.” 


tizer, 


“The greatest nourishing tonic, 
op Bit- 


a 
strengthener and curative on earth, —# 


“It is impossible to remain long sick or out of 
health, where Hop Bitters are used.” 


“Why do Hop Bitters cure so much?” “Be- 
cause they give good digestion, rich blood, and 
healthy action of all the organs.” 


“No matter what your feelings or ailment is, 
Hop Bitters will do you good.” 

‘‘Remember, Hop Bitters never does harm, but 
good, always and continually.” 


“Purify the blood, cl the st 
sweeten the breath with Hop Bitters.” 


“Quiet nerves and balmy sleep in Hop Bitters.” 


“No health with inactive liver and urinary or- 
gans without Hop Bitters.” 
Try Hop Cough Cure and Pain Relief. 
For SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Stat 


, BE 2 ELIXIR 
Soo eraser fe 
from ive use, aod never fails. 
ro Soni =v Con 

eow 13t32 


and 











ieorge W. Chicking to Miss Alice M., daughter of 


Griffin to Emma C., eldest daughter of 








Leisure Hours ist 
@ Miustrated Magazine 
erature, (it having bee 
cently from a 16 page 


FAITH 


To make known this Maga- 
zine, the Publishers, J. L. 
Parren & Co., 47 Barclay St., 
New York, offer o give every 
one who answefs this adver- 
lisement, and sends twenty-five cents (send _ silver, 


currency or one cent stamps? for athree months’ sub- 
ours, a resent of a 
Paseh Bape «& 

C 


scription to Leisure 
beautifol illuminated Motto entitled * 
Charity,” size, 6x17 inches, printed in 15 Oil colors 
The words are entwined with Calla Lilles, Forget-me 
Lillies ofthe Valley, Pansies, Wheat-heads and Grasse 
gantly printed in all their natural colors. Any mere 
description of this Motto gives only a partial idea of i 
beauty and value. This Motto is worthy a place in 


HOPE 


be name of an 
of Choice Lat-( w 
»n changed re 
paper to a 4 
page quar ' 
to) composed of Illustrated Articles of Places, 
Travels, Biography, Stories, Poetry ,etc., by the 
best writers ; containing 120 columns, with hand- 
some cover; published monthly; Price, $1.00 
por rear ; 0 cents for six months ; 25cents 
‘or three months, 10 cents percopy. This 
is the cheapest magazine published, 
quality and quantity of reading matter 
considered ; it is a favorite with all. 
nots, 
8, ele- 
> word 
ts real 


=i CHARITY 


home, and is alone really worth double the money asked for a three months’ subscription. Acents wanted 


in every place. Pianos, Organs, Watches, etc., fo the 


besides large commissions. Complete outfit, 25 cents. 


postage, News dealers all sell Leisure Hours. 8 


tant 


amount of 3,000 in prizes given free to Agents 
Canada subscribers must send Scents extra for 
tate where you saw this advertisement. 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO'S 


ERFECTED BUTTER COLO 


Is everywhere recommended by Butter Buyers and 

Dairymen as the best. By using it gilt edge butter 

is made the year round. Ask your Druggist or Her. 

ehant for it, or if you would know what it is, what 

it costs, who uses it, where you can get It, write 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Propr's, Burlingt 





To Farmers and Dealers.., | 


SEND FOR OUR PRICE CURRENT, 
b\O and obtain good prices and quick returns for your 
FARM PRODUCE. 

Flour, Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, Beans, Pota- 
toes, Oats, Hay, etc., bought and sold. Consignments 
promptly settled for. J. W. HARRIS & CO., 

Commission Merchants, 


4wtt 26 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


RECIPE FOR CURING CONSUMPTION given 
gratis by Dr. H. JAMES, 1032 Race St., Philada. 


285 CENT ; 
CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magnifies 50 times. 


J. BRIDE & CO., 
297 Broadway, New York. 


New [lustrated Circular ef 
Novelties free, 


Walter Baker & Co., 


BOSTON, 





Have been awarded the highest premium, a 


GOLD MEDAL, 


for the superiority and excellence of their 
Preparations of Chocolate and Cocoa, 


AT THE 


Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


Swi2 








Beal Estate---Stock, 


Executor’s Sale of Real Estate 
AT AUCTION. 


Y LICENSE OF THE PROBATE 

Court for the County of Middlesex, the sub- 
scriber, executor of the last will and testament of E. 
AUGUSTA WAITE, late of Lexington, deceased, will 
sell at public auction, on the premises, on Tuesday, the 
twelfth day of November, 1878, at half past three 
o'clock in the afternoon, all that piece or parcel of land 
with the buildings thereon situate in the East Village 
of Lexington aforesaid, aud bounded and described as 
follows: Beginning at the county road at land of the 
town of Lexington, known as the Adams School Lot, 
thence the boundary line runs southwesterly by said 
land of the town of Lexington ten rods to land now or 
late of Eli Robbins, thence southeasterly by said land 
of Robbins, five rods and eighteen links, thence north 
easterly by land of said Kobbins, nine rods and seven 
teen links to said county road, thence northwesterly 
by said road five rods aud fourteen links to the point of 
beginning, containing about fifty-six square rods. 
The estate will be sold subject to a mortgage for two 
thousand dollars. Terms made known at the time of 
sale. AUGUSTUS E. SCOTT, Executor 

Lexington, Oct. 23, 1878 3w43 


. . 
Productive Dairy Farm 
om SALE, NEAR THE COCHITUATE 

Luke, one mile from acdepot in Framingham, 54 
acres of emooth, level laud, uot a rock on the whole 
no better land in New England; keep 10 cows and 
horse; can sell milk at the door, but owner prefers t 
make butter; fine orchard, 125 apple trees of choice 
arieties; % ucre strawberries; also quince 8, raspber 
ies, cherries, currants, grapes, and a productive pe 
orchard; 12 acres in chestnut wood. 1% story hous 
of 7 rooms; barn 46x40, covered with matched boards ; 
new shop 24x14; well located. A trout stream flow 
‘hnrough the farm on which is a mill privilege, wit 
3 to 24 feet fall, valuable for any manufacturing bu 
Will sell the whole for $6000, $1000 cash; ba 
$200 a year at 6 per cent interest, or any partr 
quired. Apply to B. JUDD, Framingham, or to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, Herald building, 257 Washington 
St., Boston Sw4ee 


ees. 
ance 


so 





VARMS.— Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms at low 
prices. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. sm43 


Lar e Illustrated Breeder's Manu 
ES MAILED FREE to ALL. Co 

useful information, many practical hints; f scrig 

tion of different breeds of Cattle, Sheep and Poultry 

BENSON MAULE,&00,, 223 Church St.,Phila.,Pa. 


Steop%6 





Quick! Quick! Drink it while it foams. The 
ebullition is instantaneous when the water is mixed 
with 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 
rhe most highly sanctioned and popular saline of the 
Western Hemisphere. Dyspepsia, headache, bilious- 
hess, constipation, affections of the kidneys, febrile 
and inflammatory disorders promptly yield to its reme- 
dial action. _ 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 2wit 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Lever Hay and Stalk Cutters, Cylinder 
Hay Cutters, Premium Vegetable Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, Oliver's Chilled Ploughs. 
All warranted A No, 1. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 
128 and 130 So. Market St. 


SI TIRE Prescription Free to any per- 
son who will agree to pay $1, 
when a new growth of Hair, Whiskers or Mustaches 
is actually produced. SANDERSON & CO., 2 Clinton 
Place, New York. 4w43 


r "he Ab Nid afl r ’ . 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
For the Life of Jesus of Nazareth for Young 

People, by J. 7’. Thompson, D. D., LL. D., late 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in New 
York. Complete in one large octavo volume, 700 pages, 
60 full page engravings on steel and wood; colored 
maps. Experienced agents, teachers, young men from 
the country, aud retired clergymen, will find this a 
rare opportunity to engage in pleasant, permanent 
and profitable business. For circulars and territory, 
apply immediately to the publisher, HENRY BILL, 
Norwich, Conn. 4w43 


it or forteit 3500. New articles just pa- 


$57 6 tented. Samples sent free to all. Ad 
dress, W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St., N. Y. 4t42 
ACENTS! 
\ YE WILL PAY 
of $100 per month andexpense,’, or allow a large 
commission to sell our new and wonderful [rventions. 
We mean what we say. Sample free. Address, 


13t42 SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





Remedy for Baldness. 





Chromo Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp; 30 Fun, 
i0c. Outfits, 3c. Wright & Co., Bristol, Ct. 26t41 


AGENT'S profits per week. Will prove 


READ THIS! 


AGENTS A SALARY 


HE MAGIC WIRE SOLDER MENDS 
all kinds of tin ware without the use of the solder- 
ing acid or rosin. Agents wanted. Enclose 3 cent 
stamp and address POTTER & CO., Potter Hill, R. I. 
swt’ 





PROTECT YOUR TREES WITH 
MORRILL’S CELEBRATED 


CANKER WORM 
EXTERMINATOR. 


A SURE PROTECTION FOR FRUIT 
4 


and Ornamental Trees from the ravages of the 
GRUB AND CANKER WORM. 


Twelfth year of Unprecedented Success. 


Our sales have now reached the enormous quantity 
of 30,000 pounds per year, and are annually increasing 
It is now in use in almost every town in Massachu 
setts, and in many other sections of New England 
he immense and yearly increasing sale of the Exe 
terminator is a most convincing proof of its efficacy 
as a destroyer of this insect. 

Don't Waste your Money on Patent 
Protectors, 

When you can Insure your trees against the ravages 

of the Canker Worm for 10 to 15 cents per year tor 

each tree. As easily applied as Paint or Whitewash, 

by using a common paint brush. 

Put up in packages from 5 to 400 pounds, with full 
directions for use. 

Buy the Genuine and Original article, manu- 


factured only by 
GEORGE H. MORRILL & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
30 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


Send for circular and price list. 
8t37 Agents wanted in every town. 


Elegant new style Chromo Cards, with name, 10 cts 
postpaid. Geo. 1. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 26t42 
$10 to $1000 fortunes every month. Book sent 
free explaining everything. Address 
, 4 


BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N. ly47 


60 


Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, &c., no 2 alike, 


Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 





Chromo and Perfumed Cards, no 3 alike, name in 
Gold & Jet, 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 
26037” 





Any worker can make $12a day at home. Cos 
ly outfitfree. True & Co., Augusta, Me. .y? 


FALL RIVER LINE 


——For-— 


ixtiiea NEW YORK, 


And all Points South and West. 





MAMMOTH PALACE STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


Trains leave Old Colony R. R. Depot daily at 4.30 
and 6 P. M. 
ONLY LINE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION, 
Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklyn trans- 
ferred free. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 


on each steamer every evening during the season. 
Tickets, staterooms and berths secured at the Com. 

pany’s Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. Washington 

and State Streets, and at Old Colony Depot. 

L. H. PALMER, Agt., J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 
3 Old State House, Boston. 20tt 


~ _ 

STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers, 
Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
prices. W. H. DOLE, 

ly28 25 Foundry Street, South Boston. 


25 


Nassau, N. 


Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, &c. A 
2 alike, with name, 10c. NASSAU CARD © ., 
, a 3m4s 





A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 

Side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Address 

P.O. VICKERY, Avousta, Maine. ly 16 

Cc. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Lard, 
Nos. 79 & SI Faneuil Hall Market. 
eop2tt BOSTON. 








Awarded Aighest prize at Centennial F~ rosition for 
fine chewing qualities and ercellence and justing char- 

ster of sweetening and flavoring. The best tobacco 
ever made. As our blue strip trade-mark is closely 
imitated on inferior goods, see that Jackson's Best is 
onevery plug. Sold byalldealers. Send for sample, 
tree. to C. A. Jackson & Co,, Mfrs., Petersburg, Va 


ly20 


$5 to $2 
a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out!'' 

$6 6 free. _H. Hauwert & Co., Portland, Me lyoy 
aay Warranted rfect cure (or mon- 

ey returne Por at the worst forms 

of PILes, LEPROSY, SCROFULA, 
SALT RHEUM, RHEUMATIB8M, CA- 
|) TARRH, KIDNEY Diseases, andall 
of SKIN and BLoop. Zn- 

tirely Vi D. FOWLE 


& Co., Montreal and Boston. Sold 
yeverywhere. $1 a Bottle. Send for 
Pamphlets of astonishing 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 
tree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. ly? 





PAv®, ws 
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Legal Rotices, 


Nos IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
a the Subscriber has been duly appointed Execu 
tor of the will of SAMUEL BLANCHARD, late of 
Sutton, in the County of Merrimack, and State of 
New Hampshire, deceased, testate, and has taken upon 
himself that trust by giving bonds, as law directs 
All persons having demands upon the estate of said 
deceased are required to exhibit the same; and all 
persons indebted to said estate are called upon to make 
payment to me, 


thie 


CHENERY, Exec. 


WINTHROP L 
78 Sweet 


Belmont, Oct. 28, 18 
YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
/SETTS. MIDDLESEX, Ss. PROBATE COURT 

lo all persons interested in the estate of THOMAS 
DALTON, late of Reading, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, SAMUFL H. FoLsom, the ad 
ministrator of the estate of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the final account of his administra 
tion upon the estate of said deceased. You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court t@ be holden at Cam 
bridge, in said County, on the second Tuesday of No 
vember next, at nine o'clock, in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not be al 
lowed. And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once a week, in the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a nowsbaper printed at Bos. 
ton, three weeks, successively, the last publication to be 
two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this seventeenth day of October, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
eight. 3w43 J. H. TYLER, Register. « 
Or eta OF MASSACHU- 

SETTsS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of LYDIA WARDWELL, late 
of Lowell, in said county, deceased, Greeting 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by WILLIAM 

WARDWELL and CHAKLES P. 8S. WARDWEII, 
who pray that letters testamentary may be issued 
to them, the executors therein named. You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, te be held 
at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the 
second Tuesday of November next, at nine o'clock 
before noon, to show , if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioners are hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news. 
paper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. : 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this twelfth day of October, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand etght nunaredad and seventy- 
eight. Sway H. TYLER, Register.” 


PROF. HURSFORD'S 


BREAD PREPARATION, 


A Superior and Highly Scientific Preparation 
for making 


Light Bread, Biscuit, Cakes and Pastry. 


cuuse 





BARON LIEBIG, the chemist 
age, says: “I consider this invention of the 
most useful gifts which science has made to mankind.” 

It is cheaper and better than ordinary Baking Pow 
der or Cream Tartar and Soda ; 


greatest of the 


us one 


If your grocer has not got it send a three cent stamp 
to the manufacturers for a sample 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prot. E 
N. florsford, by the Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 4t41 


OLIVER'S 


CHILLED PLOW 


\ 


draft. 


TARRANTED THE BEST IN THE 
market for all kinds of land and of the lightest 
rhe metal is extremely hard and smooth. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


128 and 130 So. Market St., Boston. 


NTI-F 


3s 


ALLAN'S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Corpu- 
fency. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. 
It acts on the food mm the stomach, preventing its con= 
rersion into fat. Taken according to direct 

uce a fat person from 2 to 5 pounds a week. 

In placing this remedy before the public as a pest- 
tive cure for obesity, we do so knowing its ability to 
cure, as attested by hundreds of testimonials, of 
which the following from a lady in Columbus, Ohio, 
is a sample: * Gentlemen:—Your Anti-Fat was duly 
received. J took it according to directions and ft 
reduced me five pounds. I was so elated over the re- 
sult that I immediately sent to ACKERMAN’S drug- 
store for the second bottle.” Another, a physician, 
writing for a patient from Providence, RK. 1., saya, 
“Four bottles have reduced her weight from 196 
pounds to 192 pounds, and there isa general improve- 
ment in health A gentleman writing from Bos 
ton, says: “ Witbout special change or attention to 
diet, two bottles of Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me four 
and one-quarter pounds.” The well-known Whole 
sale Druggtets, SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., write as follows: “ Allan’s Anti-Fat has 

ed a lady in our city seven pounds in three 
weeks.” A gentleman in St. Louis writes: “Allan’s 
Anti-Fat reduced me Jwelve pounrls in three weeks, 
and altogether | have lost twenty-five pounds since 
commencing its use.” Messrs. POWELL & PLIMPTON, 
Wholesale Druggists, of Butfalo, N. Y.. write: “Ta 
THE PROPRIETORS OF ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT: Gentile. 
men,— The following report is from the lady who used 
Allan’s Anti-Fat. ‘1t (ihe Anti-Fat) had the desired 
effect, reducing the fat from two to five 
week until 1 had lost twenty-five pou; 
never to regain what I have lost." A 
unexcelled blood-purifer. promot: 
curing dyspepsia, and is also a potent remedy for 
rheumatism. Sold by druggists, Pamphlet on Obes- 
Boe on receipt of stamp. 
BOTANIC MEDICLNE CO., Pror’rs, Buffalo, N.¥ 


digestion, 





WOMAN 


By an immense practice at the Worl:’s Dispen- 
sary and Invalids’ Hotel, having treated many thou- 
sand cases of those diseases peculiar to woman, 
have been enabled to perfect a most potent and poss 
tive remedy for these discases. 

To designate this natural specific, I have named it 


Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription 


The term, however, is but a feeble expression of 
my high appreciation of its value, based upon per- 
sonal observation. Ihave, while witnessing its posi- 
tive results in the specia! eases incident to the 
organism of woman, sing it out as the ¢ or 

wr gem of my medical career. On its merits, 
asa positive, safe, and ci. ual remedy for this class 
of diseases, and one that will, at all thes and under 
all circumstances, act kindly, I am willing to stake 
ry reputation as a physiclan: and so contident am 
I that it will not disappoint the most sanguine ex- 

tations of a single invalid lady who uses It for any 


pec 
of the allmenta for which lL recon)mend it, that | offer 
and sell it under A TIVE GUARANTEE. (For 
conditions, see pamphlet wrapping bottle.) 
he following are among those diseases In which 
my 1as worked cures, as if by 
magic, and with a certainty never before attained by 
ag y medicine: Leucorrh@a, Excessive Flowing, 
nful Monthly Periods, Sup; ressions when from 
unnatural causes, Irregularitic , Weak Back, Pro- 
aps the Utern- Anteversion and 
troversion, Bearing-down Sensations, Internal 
eat, Nervous Depressio ‘Debility, Despondency, 
Threatened Mi > hronie Congestion, In- 
ammation and Ulceration ot the Uterus, Impotency, 
rility, and Female Weakness. | 
Heine as a “cure-all,” but f 
being a 


of purpesc, 
t pectic in all chronic Ciseases of the 
sexual system of woman. 1t will not disappoint, nor 

will {t do harm, In any state or condition, 
Those wha desire further information on these sub- 
ts can obtain it in E PEOPLE’S COMMON Si NS 

CAL ADVISER, a book of over 90 pawos, sent 
t-paid, on receipt of $1.50. It treats minuwy oF 
pee diseases peculiar to Females, and gives wiucls 
le advice in regard to the management of 
those affections. 


Favorite LS git sold 

RY. PIERCE, M. D., Pro: 

and invalids’ Buffalo, 
eop2t 


by Druggtet. 
PAV ort 3 Dispeusary 
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Poetry. 
‘Frem Sentey Afternoon for November. 
A VIGIL. 


BY FRANCES L. MACRB. 


All-Soul’s day! Where have I heard or read 
An old-time legend, sad and sweet, 

That to-night return the remembered dead 
And walk among us with phantom feet’? 

The watcher heedeth nor sight nor sound, 

But till dawn is breaking, they throng around. 


Beloved! Thou hast been gone from me 

A year andaday. I will watch to-night; 
My door shall be left ajar for thee; 

i will brighten my tire and trim my light, 
And, musing softly of other days, 
Vigil I'L keep by the midnight blaze. 


Are there joys untold in those realms above 
With whose meaning mortals may vainly cope ? 
Blooms there a sweeter rose than love? 
Sings there a happier bird than hope? 
Was the waking all that thy dreams foretold 
Of palm and palace and gates of gold? 


Thou didst love me truly; { doubt it not. 

To part was bitter though silent pain. 
In that far-off land am I yet forgot’ 

Is mourning empty and memory vain? 
Hark! Was that a whisper, so soft, so near? 
It is but the sighing wind I hear. 


How fair to me was thy fading face, 

Bright with a tender and tranquil glow! 
Heaven had lent thee its promised grace, 

A dawning rapture was on thy brow! 
fake smile What shines so within the door? 
Only the moonlight just touching the door. 


We were happy, love, in those summer days, 
The days of sunshine so bright, so long; 
Pleasant our walks by the towery ways, 
Sweet the communing by word and song. 
Listen! O melody, come once again 
Allsilent! I must have been dreaming then. 


I hear the wash of the troubled tide 

As it breaks on the cold, unheeding shore; 
The elm trees grieve by the river side, 

And the lonely pines reply, ‘‘No more!” 
Low in the cast hangs the star of dawn 
Has the angel visitant come and gone? 


Surely one moment she stooped to see 
The light on my hearth, and her glance was kind. 
Such presence veiled from our sight must be; 
They are not faithless though we are blind. 
In the light of the same undying love, 
We watch below and they watch above. 


From the Cornhill Magazine. 

T JIT DN b) 
COVIN’S REVENGE. 
CHAPTER I. 

MAKING HAY IN THE SUNSHINE. 

I was at the top of my cour—a grassy slope, 
thickly-set with apple-trees— we should call it 
an orchard in England, where a ‘‘court” seems 
to suggest pavement, which it is far from do- 
ing in Normandy. Not but what there are 
plenty of stones in my cour, and Gracie, my 
precious, only daughter, sits in the sunshine 
making Druidic circles with them — Gracie, 
who is a vision of delight, the small tyrant ot 
our fields and home. Mirza, the big dog, is 
watching her with a grave and puzzled mien, 
some occult resemblance in the flint stones to 
well-polished bones seeming to enchain his in- 
terest. There is another circle-maker close 
by—the cow—tethered by a chain passed 
round her horns to an iron pin, driven tirmly 
into the soil. To give the cow a new centre 
of operations is my present object—but where 
to put her? She has eaten up all my grass, 
and is now looking wistfully at the green veil 
tied round Gracie’s hat, as if she would like to 
eat that too. 

The weather is fine—too fine for those who 
keep cows. We have had a broiling day, but 
the heat of it is past, and cool shadows begin 
to rest in the valley below, where you can see 
the chimneys of my house—where | live, with 
Hetty my wife and Gracie my daughter, in 
peace and tranquillity. There, too, you can 
see the quaint, squat spire of the church, and 
its triple roof, slanting at various angles, and 
in a broad patch of sunshine, the gaunt Gothic 
arches of a ruined abbey church, with the 
white florid conventual buildings beyond, sug- 
gesting at once the pallid, rigid cenobites who 
were the first settlers in this quiet valley, and 
the stout, easy-going Benedictines, the last 
occupants of the old nests, ‘*where now the 
screech-owl builds his baleful bower.” All 
about is forest, where the wild boar grows fat 
and fierce over the beech-mast, and the deer 
flit gottly by, much as they did in the days of 
that Norman William who loved them so well. 
It is a charming prospect, but I wish it were 
all shut out by a thick mist and a heavy down- 
pour of rain. For then the grass would grow, 
and the cow would thrive, and my wife would 
cease to sneer at it. For I must say that 
Hetty is not so devoted to the cow as she 
ought to be. She counts its cost ina niggard- 
ly kind of way—scores against me the wages 
of the dairymaid and the cowboy, and even the 
cost of the trifle they eat—which is manifestly 
unfair, as everybody knows that one or two 
more or less in a household make no appre- 
ciable difference—and makes out that our 
butter costs us ten francs a pound. 

My speculations are suddenly cut short by 
a low growl from Mirza, the object ot which, 
I see next moment, is a man leaning over the 
gate—the one that leads forestward—a sallow, 
heavy-browed man, in the universal blue 
blouse and a closely-fitting fur cap, this last 
quite out of keeping with the climate. He 
touches his cap politely. 

‘*Monsieur has a nice cow; but she looks 
thin, and the grass of the cour—it is worth 
nothing.” 

‘‘The grass is not bad,” I remark, ‘‘if there 
were only more of it.” 

‘‘Ah! Monsieur should see the grass in my 
cour, thick and luscious, and | have no cow to 
eat it. Will Monsieur sell the cow ?” 

No, I would not sell the cow. It had cost 
me too much to acquire a real practicable 
working cow, whose milk foams in the pail, 
milk that will develop into cream and butter. 
I would not part with the cow, but would my 
new friend sell his grass ? 

*Oh!” cried Gracie, running up at this 
moment, ‘‘it is my little pere Covin. Bo'’jour 
petit pere, and have you made the little boat 
you promised me?” : 

*‘Not yet,” said Covin, stooping down to 
kiss the proffered face. ‘‘I have not yet 
found a piece of wood suitable.” 

‘*But there is wood everywhere.” 

There was nothing astonishing in Gracie’s 
being on friendly terms with a man who was 
quite a stranger to me. In her daily walks 
she formed continually new friendships—the 
whole village knew her and admired her, her 
fearless ways and readiness of speech. M. 
Covin, having paid his respects to Gracie, 
goes on to say that he might possibly arrange 
to let me his cour, and we walk together ami- 
cably to look at it, Gracie trotting by my side 
chattering away in her mixture of French and 
English child-talk. Covin, in spite of his 
heavy and forbidding look, is kind and oblig- 
ing. He certainly has got a nice piece of 
grass, with not so many flint stones cropping 
up. We strike a bargain at once without 
troubling the notary to put it into writing—a 
lease of his cour for an indefinite period at a 
rent of fifty francs a year, payable quarterly 
in advance. 

That ‘‘in advance” seemed mistrustful and 
unfriendly ; but Covin was no doubt poor, and 
the money in pocket was his main inducement 
to let the cour. We went down together to 
ratify the compact in the village cafe. 

As we came out I saw the Professor coming 
along and paused to wait for him. 

The Professor and his wife reside in the 
neighboring town, our only compatriots with- 
in a circle of many miles. We always call 
him the Professor, although I don’t know that 
he professes anything, but he reads, philoso- 

hizes, lays down the law, and is insatiable in 

is thirst for information. He is a stout, 
jovial-looking man, and a great friend of mine. 

**That’s an Irishman,” said the Professor, 
wheeling round, and pointing out Covin, who 
was making his way up the hill. ‘In spite of 
his blue blouse and his Norman patois, he is 
Irish. Look at the high curved cheek bone, 
the projecting muzzle, the sunken eyes, the 
shapeless nose. That man’s grandfather was 
a Peep-o’day Boy, a United Irishman, or what 
not. He made his country too hot to hold 
him about the times of gallant Hoche, the 
Bantry Bay fiasco, and so on. His name is 
Covin, eh! I'll be bound it was Coghlan 
then. Mutat celum non animum—he is 
Irish still. An honest, hard-working fellow, 
I dare say—only not to be desired as landlord 
or tenant. But especially as tenant. Just 
the man to live rent free in your house, and 
shoot you if you try to turn him out.” 

The Professor's words gave me a certain 
amount of uneasiness, for there seemed to be 
something possibly prophetic about them, but 
how could we possibly come to a disagreement 
about half an acre of grass P 

Still the character I heard of Covin hardly 
tended to reassure me. He was a fisherman, 
it seemed, having a boat on the river, and 
often sleeping on board it. No one in the 
village liked him: he was ‘‘sauvage,” morose, 
and uncommunicative, living an utterly lonely 
life. The only person who had a good word 
for him was the Cure. ‘*Covin,” he said, ‘‘is 
industrious, and attentive to his religious du- 
ties. I have known him spend hours in the 
church praying, his face working with strong 
emotion, his eyes fixed upon the sacred im- 
ages.” ‘‘He had no friends but God and his 
saints,” he had once told the priest. 

But the Cure added gravely that, although 
estimable in some points, he feared the man 
was passionate and revengeful. His unbridled 
temper had already brought him into trouble ; 
about which the Cure declined to say any 
more. 

I found out what the trouble had been from 
another quarter. He had attempted to assas- 
sinate his ‘‘proprietor,” {his landlord), and 
had only lately finished a term of imprison- 
ment for the offence. I comforted myself by 
the thought that even the most rabid of Rib- 
bonmen would not assassinate a tenant who 
pe his rent regularly, and 1 determined that 

Jovin should get his quarterly payment with 
most scrupulous punctuality. 
cow for a 


Soon after this I exchanged 
pony, an operation which ‘called forth many 





Selected Story. 


| jeers from the Professor. 





tomer all round. 
involved in making hay in his cour. 





He likened me to 
Hans in the German story, who changed his 
cow for a horse, his horse for a pig, and so on 
till he got to a grindstone, that tumbled into 
the river; but here Gracie, who has .ot her 
Grimm at her finger’s end, triumphantly re- 
futed him. It was the horse that Hans 
changed for a cow—and so the whole structure 
fell to the ground. Her parents were natural- 
ly delighted at Gracie’s cleverness in refuting 
80 opportunely the Professdr. But we were 
not so well pleased when Gracie, boasting of 
knowing all the stories, went on to say she 
had told them all to Pere Covin. 

**What! is that the man the Professor thinks 
su dangerous ?” cried Hetty, turning pale. 

‘Not dangerous to his friends, and, tor the 
matter of that, to be trusted with a child or a 
woman under any circumstances—one would 
think. Not that there have been wanting very 
ugly examples to the contrary—when the 
quarrel has been agrarian,” said the Professor, 
who has a tendency to talk like a book on oc- 
casions. Hetty could not draw such fine dis- 
tinctions, and questioned whether we should 
or not interdict Gracie altogether from talking 
to Covin. But that would be interpreted by 
him into a sign of hostility, and I was anxious 
to avoid the slightest occasion of dispute. 
And the man was very kind to Gracie; he 
had carved with his knife a little boat for her, 
with mast and sail complete, that would al- 
ways swim bottom upward. 

Of course, having a pony and no cow, I no 
longer wanted grass, but hay. And so next 
Spring I put down both cours for hay. It 
was a fine year for herbage that, and as Sum- 
mer came on the grass in Covin’s cour grew 
longer and longer, thicker and thicker. 1 was 
delighted at the prospect of such a crop, and 
one evening took Hetty and (iracie up to look 
at it. Covin had a capital garden about his 
cottage and had hitherto kept it in good or- 
der, working at it in the Summer evenings, 
the smoke of his pipe rising peacefully into 
the blue. But now it had a neglected, de- 
serted look. A few weeks’ neglect at this 
time of year and everything runs riot. Per- 
haps Covin was away for the Summer fishing. 
No—he stood at the door of his cottage, gaz- 
ing blankly out upon the cour. He must have 
come home recently, and beheld, perhaps, for 
the first time the progress of my crop. Per- 
haps he was vexed that he had let me have it 
so cheap, for there was at least a hundred 
francs’ worth of hay there. Anyhow, he 
looked as black as night, taking no notice of 
our courteous salutations. But Gracie went 
up to him headlong and clasped his knees 
with her little arms, in the exuberance of her 
delight at seeing her Covin again. She had a 
long story to tell him about the boat, which 
had run away down the stream. He was to 
make haste and carve another that would 
swim the right way up. Lis face softened by 
degrees, but he hardly seemed to understand 
what she said. Then he stooped down and 
gave her a hasty kiss, put her gently away, 
went in, and slammed the door. 

One evening, soon after, I wanted some 
fresh grass for the pony, and took my scythe 
and went up to Covin’s cour to cut a swathe 
of the rich, sweet herbage. The clank of the 
scythe brought Covin out of his cottage, and 
he watched me for a few moments with lower- 
ing brow. 

‘It is forbidden to cut this grass, he said 
just as I had finished. 

*‘How!” Icried, ‘‘I may not cut my own 
grass? Do I owe you any rent, Monsieur 
Covin ?” 

‘I did not let it for such a purpose. 
bid you to cut any more.” 

‘«{ don’t want any more at present, but in a 
fortnight’s time | begin to cut the hay.” 

‘I torbid you!” he cried, in a voice husky 
with passion. 

‘‘All the same, I shall begin.” 

**Ana I shall prevent you.” 

*‘Good ; we shall see!” 

He followed me to the gate, muttering and 
talking to himself. I went home with the un- 
pleasant feeling that it was my destiny to have 
a desperate feud with M. Covin. All the 
same, I would not give way. ‘The hay should 
be cut, if I had to cut it myself. 

This turned out to be the alternative. No 
one would come to cut Covin’s cour, not for 
any inducement I could offer. The fortnight 
within which the haymaking should commence 
had expired. The hay would spoil if I waited 
any longer. I could handle the scythe pretty 
well; to-morrow I would begin. Covin had 
not been seen, it appeared, during the past 
fortnight. Some people thought he had set 
out for the deep-sea fishery. ‘he keeper of 
the cafe, on the other hand, who knew his 
habits, thought that he was at home, brooding. 
He was keeping house, and brooding over his 
wrongs. He would zeclude himself at times 
by the week together. 

‘‘And then he gets over Lis wrongs, and 


1 for- 


comes out.” 


‘‘But, possibly—the last time he took to se- 


clusion he came out and assassinated his ‘pro- 
pisetor. 


i 


It was clear that Covin was a prickly cus- 
But I felt a point of honor 


It was ‘‘in the prime of Summer-time,” a 


sweet, fresh morning, when I rose and shoul- 
dered my scythe to begin on Covin’s cour. 


I kissed my sleeping wife with a kind of feel- 
ing that I was bound on a dangerous errand. 
I was not obliged to go, there was nothing to 
compel me, and a good deal to dissuade me. 
But I felt as if I must. I could not respect 
myself any longer if I gave in to Covin. 

When I reached the point where I usually 
entered Covin’s cour, the entrance from the 
lane, I rubbed my eyes, and thought | had 
mistaken my way. There was no sign of the 
gate, that was clean gone, and the hedge made 
up right along—a hedge of watties and briers, 
supported by stout stakes—as spiky and 
thorny a stop-gap as ever I saw. But [ hap- 
pened to have a pair of English hedging 
gloves in my pocket and a Sheffield blade, and 
went through Covin’s hedge as if it had been 
a paper. ‘Then I took my stand under a tree 
and began to sharpen my scythe. I half 
hoped that this barring me out was Covin’s 
last protest, that he was now away, and would 
leave me in peace; but, at the sound of the 
whetstone and scythe, Covin appeared on the 
scene, his face white and wrathtul. We capped 
each other politely, however, and then I set 
to work. Covin stood close beside me and 
began an harangue. Slowly and calmly at 
first, but faster and more passionate every 
moment, as he worked himself more and more 
into a rage. At last, with a kind of war- 
whoop, he bounded forward and placed him- 
self in front of me. 

‘‘Not another stroke—not another blade of 
grass!” 

The contrast between the heavy, dejected 
mien of his ordinary life and the fighting fury 
that now blazed forth in his face startled me, 
and showed me the serious nature of the quar- 
rel. Had I been prudent I should have 
shouldered my scythe and walked away. But 
primitive instincts of combat were roused 
within me. It seemed to me impossible to 
give way. Gendarmes, prisons, galleys, even 
guillotines danced redly before my eyes; but, 
once for all, I did not care. I was not going 
to cave in to a fellow like that. 

‘*I don’t want to quarrel with you,” I said, 
slowly, and feeling white all over; ‘‘but I 
mean to cut this grass. Stand away,” and I 
raised the scythe for a sweep. 

Covin leaped forward and planted himself 
in the way of the scythe. I turned aside, and 
began my stroke at another place. Witha 
wild bound he leaped in front of me, the 
scythe gave a sickening jar— 


CHAPTER II. 
A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 


Quite faint and queer, I leaned upon my 
scythe, looking at Covin, who, with eyes blaz- 
ing forth from a face of deadly pallor, swayed 
to and fro as if about to fall. I sprang for- 
ward to help him, but he thrust me away with 
an indignant gesture. I had wounded him, 
but I could not tell where. I might have sev- 
ered an artery, his death might be upon my 
head. Covin sank upon one knee and drew 
off his shoe; the scythe had cut through the 
leather, it was full of blood. There was an 
ugly wound on his foot, which he began to 
stanch with wisps of grass that he snatched 
from about him. The sight of his own blood 
seemed to increase his fury, and supply him 
with an access of strength. He bounded to 
his feet and dashed at me. 

The sweet, lovely morning, calm, still, and 
tranquil, but for the gentle tinkling of the 
church-bells, the sun gleaming among the 
apple-trees loaded with rosy fruit; I seemed 
to take the whole scene at a glance, witha 
sense of the hideous jar and discord of this 
homicidal contest—for such it was fast becom- 
ing. Covin, with his face close to mine, 
pouring forth burning words, was feeling for 
something at his side, his knife, no doubt, 
which he habitually wore, sailor fashion, hang- 
ing from his waist. A glance, however, 
showed me that the knife was not there. Co- 
vin, too, had arrived at the same conclusion. 
The knife had been there a few minutes before 
—it must have fallen on the grass. We were 
both searching the ground with our eyes, and 
I felt sure that if Covin could get hold of it 
before me that I stood a good chance of a 
deadly wound. We held each other by a hand, 
ready to wrestle for possession of the weapon. 

**Bo'jour, Pere Covin! Now you will make 
me again a little boat. See, Pere Covin, here 
is your knife ; you have dropped it.” 

twas Gracie, who had picked the knife 
from the grass and placed it in Covin’s disen- 
gaged hand; Gracie, who had come up behind 
us unseen. 

Covin snatched the knife from her; I saw it 
leam in the air. Then he threw it far from 
im into the hedge. 

‘This time I spare thee, for the child’s 
sake; but I have not done with » miser- 
Po ngrers! surge) yy compel 

e limped to his cottage, turnin, 
back every now and then to repeat the triplet 
of epithets. 





“Hallo! what the dickens is the matter?” 
It was the Professor, who, it seems, had ac- 
companied Gracie up the cour, and who, not 
so nimble as the child, had been distanced in 
the ascent. 

“Ah! it is the fisherman,” he went on, 
catching sight of the retreating form of Covin ; 
‘‘that accounts for the Billingsgate. But what 
& sweet temper you have, my friend, to put up 
with his insolence !” 

‘Ele has some cause to abuse me; I have 
cut open his foot with my scythe.” 

‘In a fracas?” 

‘Something of the kind.” 

**By Jove!” cried the Protessor, ‘‘what an 
awkward thing, and in this country, where 
personal violence is punished without respect 
of persons. I'll show you the section in the 
Penal Code.” 

The Professor always carried a pocket edi- 
tion of the Code with him. He turned with 
cruel alacrity to the very passage. 

‘Here it is, “Title 2, section 2.—Wilful 
wounds and blows not ranking as murder.’ 
Not so far? Lock-jaw might supervene, and 
then it would. But in the most favorable 
event, your triend has only to take to his bed 
and declare himself incapable of working, and 
then, if his incapacity lasts for twenty days, 
you may count upon two to five years. ‘The 
loss of the use of a limb involves penal servi- 
tude. A pice morning’s work! Upon my 
word, Barton, if | were you, I would have my 
portmanteau ready packed.” 

‘*] had no intention to hurt him.” 

‘*That will be judged by the attending cir- 
cumstances. If there has been a quarrel, high 
words, you will find that justice will hardly 
take the most lenient view. But even invol- 
untarily wounding is punished with imprison- 
ment.” 

The Professor had come over to volunteer a 
day's help in the hay-making, but I had no 
longer any heart to work. ‘That I should be 
haled off to prison before many hours were 
over seemed almost certain. Every footstep 
that approached I fancied must be the officers 
of the law come to arrest me. 1 was torment- 
ed, too, with tear lest | should have done some 
serious injury to Covin. I felt the hand of 
Cain upon me. Hetty was in tears, full of the 
wildest apprehensions. Gracie watched us 
gravely, not knowing what to make of it all. 

Anything was better than this state of sus- 
pense. 1 drove into town, and went to the 
office of the principal huissier, an oflicial who 
combines the functions of usher and bailiff of 
the local court, collects debts and bills, and 
recovers them if necessary by legal process, is 
the auctioneer, valuer, and tactotum in all af- 
fairs of judgment or execution. It was better 
to take the bull by the horns, and get the first 
word in the ear of justice. Besides, the huis- 
sier and | were already in friendly relations, 
as I had bought furniture at his sales and had 
done other business with him. 

The Auissier listened with a grave face to 
my story. He had nothing to do with crimi- 
nal stories himselt, they rested with the Police ; 
but clearly | was in a mess. I urged the pro- 
vocation | had received, hindered trom cutting 
the grass in the cour I bad paid for. 

‘*As far as that went,” remarked the huissier, 
the man was probably right. ‘The cour at- 
tached to a house was generally reserved for 
pasture only; the man was only defending the 
rights of his proprietaire.” 

‘‘A likely thing to do when he has just 
come out of prison for wounding him.” 

‘‘Ah! is that so?” said the Auissier, bright- 
ening up. ‘‘In that case, accompany me, if 
you please, to the grejjier, and we will ar- 
range the affair.” 

lt now appeared that Covin, luckily for me, 
was on the official black books. Only lately 
out of prison and reputed a desperate charac- 
ter, it was hardly likely he would venture to 
the gendarmerie, or be listened to if he went 
there. A mau with an evil reputation who 
might be expected some day to commit a des- 
perate crime. 

In one respect this was reassuring, in an- 
other calculated to inspire graver apprehen- 
sions. Suppose that 1 myself should furnish 
the object of the serious crime in which the 
man’s career was to culminate. I would 
rather have gone to prison for wounding him 
than that he should be brought to justice for 
killing me. And he had threatened me with 
that or worse. 

‘Bring a process against him, then,” sug- 
gested the Auissier. 

“Yes, bring a process!” echoed the grefjer, 
a stout, jovial-looking man. The preliminary 
process, it seems, is not expensive. Nine- 
pence, a sum which in England is the subject 
of many mysterious attributes, in France is 
the price of an invitation, such is the polite 
phraseology, to your enemy to meet you in the 
*‘gate and siege of justice.” 

This is termed a ‘‘conciliation.” I trusted 
that Covin would consider it conciliatory, but 
I feared otherwise. 

From that time to the hearing of the case 
the days passed in an atmosphere of dread. 
At night the shutters were all carefully tasten- 
ed, a precaution we had never taken before. 
It I sat down in the day-time, Hetty always 
placed herself between me and the window. 
Once the casement clashed to with a loud bang, 
and Hetty screamed in terror. My own pallid 
face bore witness to my secret dread. The 
Professor came to see us from time to time, 
and kept up my spirits with stories drawn from 
the repertory of his retentive memory, of 
blood-revenge among various races of men. 
He quite gloated over the affair as ‘‘an in- 
stance of the survival of primitive impulses” 
in a state of society where they were no longer 
serviceable. These primitive battles for wells 
and pastures cropping up in the middle of 
this highly artificial civilization of ours! 
Natural consequence that civilization gets the 
best of it and brings primitive impulses to a 
bad end. 

Another circumstsnce made me _ uneasy. 
Nothing had been seen of Covin since the 
day of our skirmish. Rumors ran like wild- 
fire through the village. He was dying of his 
wounds. He had been seen sitting in his gar- 
den cleaning an old gun. Gracie was always 
wondering what had become of her friend. 
We never let her go out now unless one of us 
accompanied her. I had begun to dread that 
Covin’s revenge might find an outlet in that 
way. He was fond of the child and hated me. 
Suppose that he kidnapped her! That would 
have been almost worse than killing me, for 
life would no longer be worth having without 
Gracie. 

However, nothing happened till the day of 
audience, when I presented myself at the 
court, supported by the goodly person of the 
Professor. Hetty and Grace were with Mrs. 
Professor. I would not have left them at 
home for worlds. The Professor had given it 
as his decisive opinion that 1 should only leave 
the court in the custody of the gendarmes. 
He had strongly advised my leaving before 
the case came on by the direct route for 
Charing Cross. ‘‘It isn’t too late now,” he 
whispered, as we entered the court, and saw 
the lowering face of the man Covin, who 
stood leaning over the barrier. ‘‘The dili- 
gence starts in five minutes. I'll appear for 
you and say you're taken suddenly ill.” 

‘*Otez vos chapeauz,” cried the huissier, and 
the little Judge entered in state in his robes, 
with the Calvinistic-looking velvet cap and the 
stout greffier behind him with the book. 

You may know the restless misery of wait- 
ing in a court of justice expecting the sonorous 
call of the usher. How you long to have it 
over and done for, and yet you hail every 
postponement as a welcome reprieve. Case 
after case came on, and stlll not mine; finally 
the court rose. Ah! it seemed that matters 
of ‘‘conciliation” were heard in private after 
the public sitting. And then followed another 
spell of waiting outside the Judge’s chamber. 
Covin and I brought face to face together. 
He kept his eyes fixed upon the ground, and 
looked thin and dejected. I would have 
given a good deal to have said to him, ‘‘Let 
us finish this, and go and chink glasses to- 
gether.” But pride forbade, even had I felt 
satisfied that my advances would be received 
in a suitable spirit. 

‘‘Barton et Covin,” drawled the greffer, 
popping his head out of the door. 

he Judge heard both our stories, and then, 
eyeing Covin severely, told him that he had a 
very bad opinion of him, and that he would 
not advise him to come before the court too 
often. Butin the meantime he had let his 
cour to this Monsieur Anglais and received 
the money. Had he paid his rent to his pro- 
prietor ? 

Covin admitted that he had not. No, not 
for more than a year. Not since the dispute 
they had together when the proprietor ran 
against the point of his knife. 

‘‘Ah!” said the Judge, shaking his head 
sagely, ‘‘what did I say?” And then he an- 
nounced his decision briskly. ‘*Let the Mon- 
sieur Anglais take Covin’s cour off his hands, 
paying the arrears of rent; Covin to have a 
month in which to remove his furniture, and 
then to make himself scarce, and betake him- 
self to a neighborhood where he may be bet- 
ter appreciated, because not so well known.” 

A verdict that dissatisfies equally both 
plaintiff and defendant must necessarily be 
based on the immutable principles of justice. 
They were there, no doubt, the principles, al- 
though we could not see them. 

“But my foot!” cried Covin. 

‘Served you right for putting it in the way 
of a scythe.” 

‘‘And the arrears of rent—why should J 
pay them?” I urged. 

*‘Consider what might have happened from 
your want of care and judgment. 

We left the court at the same moment. 

ona this is conciliation,” I murmured. 

ovin gave me one long sidelo: lance 
full of Solscs. Were en. teceeel P It 
hardly seemed so. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHO TOLLED THE BELL. 
The Professor was highly indignant at the 
verdict. I think dias he kaos bannass my 
going to prison. Not that he bears me any 





rsonal ill-will, but, as I said before, he has 
an insatiable — for information. My 
experience in a French prison would have fur- 
nished him with the nucleus of a long-winded 
article. 

On the same day I was accosted by my new 
‘*proprietor,” who seemed quite satisfied with 
the decision of the court, as well he might be. 
In fact, like everyone else, he had been afraid 
of Covin. Even when the latter was in prison 
he had not dared to evict him. But now it 
was a different thing altogether. I was the 
animal selected to bell the cat. Whatever 
steps were taken to evict Covin, that indi- 
vidual would give me the credit of it all. 
And thus, in a most inexplicable way, and 
without any volition on my part, I had been 
thrown into the relationship, of all others most 
dangerous, with a man like Covin. Despite 
the protection of the little Judge and the fat 
grefiier, the nights would soon be long and 
dark, and who could guard me from the ven- 
geance of a desperate man ? 

Stull it was to be hoped that Covin would 
give up peaccable possession. The arrange- 
ment was not a bad one for him. He saved 
his furniture, which might otherwise have been 
seized, and he could not expect to live the rest 
of his life rent-free in another man’s house. 
During the month’s delay accorded him, 
Covin was frequently to be seen. Gracie met 
him more than once and talked to him. 

“Why do you drive poor Pere Covin 
away?” she asked, afier one of these inter- 
views. ‘‘Is it not wicked to turn people out 
of their houses ?” 

But at the end of the month Covin disappear- 
ed. The house was locked up and no vestige 
of occupation about it. He had no intention 
evidently of giving up peaceable possession. 
People said that he sometimes came to the 
place at night, but no light was ever seen 
there. All his movements were secret and 
mysterious. We gave him plenty of rope, 
but at the end of another two months legal 
steps were taken for his eviction. ‘The Judge, 
the Mayor, the grejfier, all the officials were 
in attendance. he cottage was summoned to 
surrender. It made no reply. ‘Thereupon, 
aiter three several demands tor admittance, 
the door was broken open. ‘There was noth- 
ing inside but a worm-eaten oaken ‘‘buffet” 
and a pile of fishing-nets. ‘These last, being 
implements of labor, were not seizable. 
Covin had left them there, no doubt intending, 
if they were damaged, to proceed against me. 
However, the place was cleared out, and the 
nets deposited at the mairie; and now I 
thought I should be able to let the cottage and 
thus diminish the cost of the cour. Already | 
had had several applications for it, houses be- 
ing in great demand, but I had not yet settled 
upon a tenant, being anxious to get a neigh- 
bor to my taste. But when | offered the 
place to the man I had chosen, to my sur- 
prise, he declined at once to take it. And it 
was the same with all the rest of my proposed 
tenants. ‘They were very sorry, but the house 
would not suit. Presently I found out the 
reason. Covin had made it known in the vil- 
lage that he had sworn a great oath that the 
first intruder who slept in his house should not 
leave it alive. In vain I rallied the people 
upon their cowardice. 

**Well,” said the stoutest and most cour- 
ageous among them, ‘if Monsieur will him- 
self sleep there for the first time I agree to 
take the cottage without another word. 

1 soon saw that this was the only way to 
quench the dread of Covin in the minds of the 
villagers, and as long as that dread lasted 
there was no chance of letting the cottage. 
I telt, too, that there was a kind of challenge 
to my courage in the man’s insolent threat. 
Therefore, 1 made known in the village that 
on such a night | would sleep at Covin’s cot- 
tage. Ishould be armed with a loaded re- 
volver, and let jokers beware, for I should cer- 
tainly fire upon any one who disturbed me. 

Hetty was very much averse to my spend- 
ing the night at Covin’s cottage alone, and, to 
satisfy her, | had asked the Professor to join 
me in making a night there, hinting at Irish 
whisky and strong English cut tobacco, which 
was taking the learned man on his weak side. 
But he declined with a precipitation that | 
thought argued ill for his courage. And then 
I made up my mind to undertake the adven- 
ture alone. 

It was a rough night when I turned out on 
my expedition. The sound of the bolts and 
bars shot to behind me, as I left my own door, 
was rather disheartening ; if I had not public- 
ly pledged myself to the adventure, I think I 
should have postponed it to another occasion. 
In the village all the lights were out, my lan- 
tern was extinguished before many minutes. 
The wind howled in a melancholy tashion, 
with a great swaying, rushing sound from the 
forest, as I stumbled along the steep, winding 
path that led to Covin’s. I had to grope for 
the garden gate in the darkness, and as | 
touched the handle the door of the loft went 
to with a loud bang. I had not thought oi 
locking that, and now the wind had got it 
open and was blowing about it, or perhaps it 
was Covin on the look-out for me. I climbed 
up the outside stair that led to the loft, shel- 
tered by the overhanging eaves of the thatch- 
ed gable, closed the door and locked it, first 
lighting my lantern in the shelter and looking 
carefully around. ThenI made my way to 
the front door along the garden path, all 
choked up by luxuriant vegetable growth. 
The branches and tendrils of the unpruned 
vine caught at me and drew me back like de- 
taining fingers, but I went on and opened the 
door boldly. 

The first thing I came in contact with was 
an object hanging from the rafters, something 
in the shape of a man swinging slowly round. 
It was Covin’s no doubt. Yes, there he was 
in his habits as he had lived, coat, trousers, 
and fishermen’s boots—but nothing inside 
them. Simply Covin’s clothes hanging there. 
It was a reliet for the moment, and yet the 
fact itself was startling. ‘lhe clothes were 
Covin’s; they conveyed a distinct impression 
of their owner. ‘They had not been there in 
the morning. Covin must, therefore, have 
visited the place very recently ; perhaps even 
now he was hidden somewhere within. Per- 
haps, too, there was a secret meaning and sig- 
nificance in this hanging suit of clothes. Was 
a challenge conveyed in it? Why was not the 
Professor here to tell me what it signified in 
his wretched code of primitive morals ? 

I soon satisfied myself that Covin was not 
concealed on the premises, and I discovered, 
too, how he might have effected both exit and 
entrance. ‘There was a window unfastened in 
the inner room quite big enough for the pur- 
pose, and the marks of muddy feet fresh 
upon it. But why should he have taken all 
the trouble ? 

Oh! there was a paper pinned to the suit of 
clothes. It was the summons Covin had re- 
ceived to appear in ‘‘conciliation.” There 
was a@ significance about this, as if it had been 
put there in mockery. Anyhow, whatever 
might be meant, Covin should see how I esti- 
mated his threats. I cut down Covin’s clothes, 
and squeezing them into a bundle, threw them 
out of the window. Then I closed all the 
shutters and fastenings, and lay down on the 
mattress I had sent up for the purpose, with 
my rugs carefully wrapped about me and the 
loaded revolver ready to my hand. 

I had lit a fire in the hearth with faggots, 
and that at first threw a bright glow, but by 
degrees the light dwindled and went out. 
The wind roared and bellowed as if the forest 
had been full of wild beasts. But 1 was tired 
and must have slept, although I was not con- 
scious of it when I finally found myself 
awake. Iwas awake, but with some of the 
delusions of sleep. I had an idea that I was 
being tried for making away with Covin, and 
that the verdict was ‘‘Guilty, to be beaten 
with a rod of fire.” And there was the fiery 
rod sure enough—floating in the air as it 
seemed to me. Aroused to full conscious- 
ness, I gazed at in a panic of nervous horror. 
The fiery red resolved itself into a glare of 
light shining through a longitudinal crack in the 
wooden shutter. ‘That window looked over 
toward my house. What was the cause of the 
light? There was no moon. Could it be 
fire? 1 threw open the shutter. There wasa 
bright flare of light from just below and lu- 
minous smoke rising through the trees. At 
the moment the terrible thought shot through 
my brain, ‘‘My house has been fired. Per- 
haps here is Covin’s revenge !” 

In my mad rush toward home I remembered 
that a ladder was the most indispensable 
thing, and that there was one under the eaves 
of the stable. I should save precious mo- 
ments if I caught this up on my way. There 
was now no doubt of the fire; the sky all of 
a glow, and a vivid tongue of flame darting 
heavenward. The ladder had been removed ; 
the fiend who had planned this had carried 
out his wicked work completely. I hurried 
on. The village was already alive, and I 
heard the great church-bell clanging out the 
alarm vigorously. My home was in a blaze; 
what had become of wife and child ? 

Happily my wife was safe ; she stood by the 
garden gate i in a cloak—half-dis- 
tracted, wringing her hands and crying. 

Where was Gracie? No one answered my 
frantic demand, and the next moment I was 
trying to clamber up to the upper windows by 
the trellis-work, that rotted with age, gave 
way beneath me. But Hetty seized me. 
‘She is not there; she is safe from the fire, 
but she is gone, snatched away from me.” 

‘*By whom ?” 

**By Covin.” 

**Whick way ?” 

‘‘Over the hedge there.” 

I ran in the direction pointed out, where 
there was a weak place in the hedge, through 
which the high might be reached. Some- 
thing had ht in the brambles—a morsel of 
Gracie’s little night-dress. There were foot- 
steps down to the road, and there they ceased 
to Ne traceable in the slush. I coal not tell 
which way he bad turned. I must go back to 
the house and ask my neighbors to help me in 
the pursuit, to run in various directions. For 
my own part, I would make for the river, for 
in that direction I judged he had gone. 





When I reached the house again the fire 
was out. The neighbors bad smothered it 
with blankets and carpets. It has been a 
petroleum fire, ‘‘soon kindled and soon burn- 
ed.” The maire was on the scene by this 
time, and the cure. I told them what had 
happened, besought them to aid me at once in 
the search for the man who had fired my 
house and stolen my child. They could hard- 
ly believe such an outrage to be possible in 
this law-abiding country, but there was the 
patent fact. Gracie was gone, and Covin had 
taken her. 

‘‘He will not harm her, I guarantee that,” 
said the cure. 

‘‘Ah! you always had a better opinion of 
him than he deserved,” remarked the maire 
dryly. ‘But compose yourself, Monsieur ; 
the Police will find her quickly. To a poor 
man like Covin a child is not a valuable treas- 
ure. But to set fire to your house, ah, that 
was malice.” 

Here Hetty drew me aside. 

‘*It was not Covin,” she whispered, in a fal- 
tering tone, ‘‘who set fire to the house; it 
was 1, accidentally.” 

‘Not Covin, but you?” I repeated, quite 
bewildered. 

‘**Yes; 1 wanted plenty of light, as you had 
left me all alone, and before I went to bed I 
lighted the big ‘petrole’ lamp. And I upset 
it; the flames were between me and the door. 
I ran to the window and screamed.” 

**Well, and what then?” 

‘‘Why, @ man came with a ladder, and we 
escaped, I and Gracie.” 

“‘And the man was——” 

**Covin.” 

This cast a new and startling light upon the 
affair. Covin the rescuer, and not the crim- 
inal! But why should he have taken Gracie ? 
Probably, although some instinct of courage 
and humanity had brought him to the help of 
my wife, yet finding his enemy’s daughter in 
his hands, the impulse to revenge himself had 
become too strong. 

‘In the meantime,” said the Maire, ‘‘be- 
fore doing anything we must dress a proces 
verbal. And, firsi, for the person who gave 
the earliest alarm of the fire—of course, 
Monsieur will recompense him handsomely. 
Let him come forward.” 

ut no one came forward to claim the re- 
ward or the thanks of the commune. This 
was a curious circumstance among people not 
given to hiding their good deeds, especially 
when a reward is in question. 

‘‘And who set the bell going?” asked the 
Cure, ‘‘and roused us all from our sleep? 
The same brave fellow doubtless.” 

‘*Perhaps he is still in the church,” said the 
Maire. 

**Let us go and see,” suggested the Cure. 

The church is only just across the road, and 
the Cure admits us through the sacristy door. 
A rude ancient church, grotesque with age, 
thick, squat columns, with quaint curved 
volutes, looking in the dim light like so many 
huge horned monsters. There is a light shin- 
ing in the space behind the altar, where there 
is a highly-tinseled shrine of the Virgin. A 
taper is burning before the shrine, and by the 
light we can make out a bundle of something 
lying in front. ‘The Cure stoops down and 
lifts the corner of a shawl; there is a child 
fast asleep—it is Gracie. 

The Cure takes her up tenderly in his arms. 
She awakes and begins to cry, till seeing her 
father’s face among those about her, she glau- 
ly nestles in his arms. I hurry away, too full 
of joy and gratitude to say a word. Was 
this, then, Covin’s revenge ? 

For a long time after that, I tried in vain to 
find Covin. 1 let it be known in the village 
that he might come back to his cottage when- 
ever he liked and not a word to be said about 
arrears. [Enough money, too, to furnish it 
weil, or to buy anew boat. But although | 
fancy that he heard of the offer, he never took 
advantage of it. Oné day, however, I heard 
that he had been seen in the village, and that 
his boat was moored in the river close by. | 
managed to intercept him with Gracie and of- 
fered my hand. Covin put his behind his 
back. ® 

‘Come, let us be friends,” I said. 

“Can I be friends with a man who has 
treated my best clothes like this?” said Covin, 
undoing his bundle and holding up the suit 
that I had thrown out of the window. I had 
thought nothing more about it, and certainly 
the clothes had suffered not a little from ex- 
posure. 

‘| am very sorry; but you shall have anew 
suit.” 

‘*Pardon, Monsieur, the old ones suited me 
very well.” 

‘Come! for the child’s sake!” I said, ‘let 
me thank you.” 

‘*Monsieur,” began Covin, with some dig- 
nity, ‘‘I deserve no thanks, for I had it in my 
heart to do you a great injury. I thought to 
come upon you as_you slept in my cottage, 
and I hung these clothes up as a warning to 
you, and | said to myselt, if he respects my 
clothes, I will not harm him. But you did not 
respect my clothes, and then I determined to 
attack you as you slept. Then I saw a gleam 
of fire, and heard the screams of a woman. 
I am a Frenchman—you know the rest. But 
do I love you, Monsieur, any better for that ? 
You have turned me away from my hearth; it 
was but a poor hearth, cold and neglected, 
but once I had a little daughter like yours, a 
wife, too, industrious and careful, and then 
there was happiness around it, of which | 
have now only the memory. And from this 
hearth you thrust me forth.” 

‘“‘Come back to it, Covin, come and be my 
neighbor.” 

**Adieu, Monsieur,” as if he had not heard 
me. 

‘*Let me be your friend for what you have 
done for me and mine.” 

‘‘Adieu, Monsieur,” repeated Covin, 
stonily, as if an injury were a precious pos- 
session of which none should deprive him. 

“Gracie, speak to him,” I said to the 
child ; ‘*go and ask him to stay.” 

**Do stay, Pere Covin,” she cried; ‘‘papa 
will no more be wicked with you, and you 
thall make me again a little boat.” 

Cavin shook his head sternly; but he 
snatched up the child and kissed her warmly. 
Then, as if he could not trust bimself any 
longer, he sprang hastily into his boat and 
pushed off. He glided away down the slow 
sullen stream, and was soon lost to sightin the 
mist and gloom of coming night. Nor has he 
ever been seen in our neighborhood since. 
His cottage is still empty, and no one will 
venture to occupy it. The people in the vil- 
lage believe that he still watches over the 
place, and that any one who ventured to oc- 
cupy it would have to reckon with Covin’s 
revenge. 





General ‘Aliscellany. 


From the Home Jeurnal. 
DEPARTURE OF THE SWALLOWS. 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


A solitude the empire of the air 
Now seems since far the swallows all have flown; 
Yea, like a mansion left forlorn and lone 

By those whose voices and whose laughter there 

Late sounded loud and musical. Now bare 
Of summer inmates have our chimneys grown; 
‘The barns no more their chattering lodgers own; 

Nor to the cliffs their troglodites repair. 

The autumn winds have warned them to depart, 
And they have gone. I miss their cheery cries, 
At morn and eve swift foraging for flies. 

Their clay-built cells, constructed with rude art, 
Are tenantiess, and under warmer skies 

Those born therein now soar and chirp and dart. 








LONGFELLOW’S HOME. 

Mr. Longfellow’s house at Cambridge is 
one of the few American houses to which pil- 
grimages will be made in the future. It was 
surrounded with historic associations before 
he entered it, and it is now surrounded with 
poetic ones,—a double halo encircling its time- 
honored walls. It is supposed to have been 
built in the first half of the last century by 
Colonel John Vassal, who died in 1747, and 
whose ashes repose in the church-yard at Cam- 
bridge under a freestone tablet, on which are 
sculptured the words Vas-sol, and the em- 
blems a goblet and sun. He left a son John, 
who lived into Revolutionary times, and was a 
royalist, as many of the rich colonists were. 
The house passed from his hands (for a suita- 
ble consideration, let us hope) and came into 
the hands of the provincial government, who 
allotted it to General Washington as his head- 
quarters after the battle of Bunker Hill. Its 
next occupant was a certain Mr. Thomas 
Tracy, of whom tradition says that he was 
very rich, and that his servants drank his 
costly wines from carved pitchers. Hee 
pears to have sent out privateers to scour the 
seas in the East and West Indies, and to wor- 
ry the commerce of England and Spain; 
though why he should include the galleons of 
Spain in his free-beoting voyages is not clear. 

e failed one day, and the hundred guests 
who had been accustomed to sit down at the 
banquets of Vassal house, were compelled to 
find other hosts. Bankrupt Tracy was suc- 
ceeded by Andrew Craigie, apothecary-gen- 
eral of the northern provincial army, who 
amassed a fortune in that office, which fortune 
took to itself wings though not before it had 
enlarged Vassal house, and built a bridge over 
the Charles River connecting Cambridge with 
Boston and still bearing his name. 

In the summer of 1837, a studious young 
gentleman of thirty might have been seen 
wending his way down the elm-shaded path 
which led to the Craigie house. He the 
huge knocker, which fell with a brazen clang, 
and inquired for Mrs. oa. The parlor 
door was thrown open, and a tall, erect fig- 
ure, crowned with a turban, stood before him. 

It was the relict of Andrew Craigie, whilom 
apothecary-general of the dead and gone 
northern provincial army. The young gentle- 
man inquired if there was a room vacant in 
her house. 

“I lodge students no longer,” she answered 


gravely. 





‘But lam not a student,” he remarked. 
‘I am a professor in the University.’ 


‘‘A professor?” she inquired, as if she as- 


sociated learning with age. 

‘‘Professor Longfellow,” said the would-be 
lodger. 

“Ah! that is different. 
what there is.” 

She then proceeded to show him several 
rooms, saying as she closed the door of each, 
‘You cannot have that.” At last she opened 
the door of the southeast corner room of the 
second story, and said that he could have it. 
‘*This was General Washington’s chamber.” 
So Protessor Longfellow became a resident of 
this old historic house, which had been occu- 
pied before him by Edward Everett and Jared 
Sparks, and which was occupied with him by 
Joseph E. Worcester, the lexi ographer. 
Truly, his lines had fallen in pleasant places. 
—k. H. Stoddard, in Scribner for Novem- 
ber. 


I will show you 


CUMBERLAND ISLAND. 


Until the opening of the late war Cumber- 
land Island was divided into two cotton-grow- 
ing plantations, and much Sea island cotton 
was raised there, while at present little or no 
cotton is produced on the island, and scarce 
anything else. ‘Che Strafford plantation in- 
cluded the northern part of Cumberland, and 
contained many thousand acres. ‘The founder 
of the family was a curious character, who 
lived on his domains somewhat like Kingsley 
at Fort George. Since his death the property 
has been under litigation among the heirs, and 
this, combined with the war, has completed 
the ruin of the estate. A fine old house 1s the 
family mansion, standing in a clearing near 
the water. 

The other balf of Cumberland Island was 
deeded to General Nathaniel Greene by the 
State of Georgia as a reward jor his distin- 
guished services in aiding the liberation of 
that State from British dominion. But he 
died soon after the grant, and it is doubtful it 
he ever lived there. After bis death Mrs. 
Greene appears to have settled there. At 
any rate, she married a wealthy English gen- 
tleman of the name of Muller, who seems to 
have appreciated the ownership of such a no- 
ble estate, for he built a stately mansion near 
the southern end of the island, half a mile 
from the sea, and called it Dungeness, after a 
place he had inherited in the old country. 
The house was built of concrete, or coquina, 
as the Spaniards call it, or tabby, as the na- 
tives less elegantly name it. It is in quite 
common use in that country, and is composed 
of lime, sand, and oyster-shells. It hardens 
by exposure, and is almost as durable as 
brick. The house stood on an artificial 
mound, was four stories high, and contained 
forty rooms. ‘The exterior was stuccoed over 
the first story, the facade was adorned with 
six stone pilasters rising to the caves, and the 
entrance, faced with hewn grauite, was ap- 
proached by a flight of massive steps, which 
are now gone. ‘lhe four towering chimneys 
suggest the comfort and good cheer for which 
Dungeness was celebrated when Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller there dispensed a liberal hospitality. 
Until within a few years the mansion preserved 
something of its former eleganee; but during 
the war, when abandoned to the negroes, it 
was set on fire, and the interior was complete- 
ly burned. The rootless walls, crumbling and 
overgrown with ivy, alone remain a majestic 
ruin, the central object of a picturesque scene 
of wild wood and pathetic solitude. ‘he 
place is so full of sentiment, of old-world ro- 
mance and beauty, that one can hardly believe 
that what he is gazing on can be inthe United 
States. Exotic palms, gray olive-trees, mag- 
nolias and acacias and oleanders and china- 
trees, interweave their foliage in luxuriant and 
neglected growth, and blend the fragrance of 
their massy clusters of flowers with the flowers 
which still thrive in the neglected garden, 
while the venerable oak woods close the place 
in, and increase the almost oppressive seclu- 
sion of old Dungeness. In the still air of mid- 
day the humming-bird darts like a fairy from 
flower to flower, the murmur of innumerable 
bees and the drone of the locust blend with 
the rustle of the tree-tops, and from hour to 
hour, from day to day, trom year to year, the 
all-pervasive moan of the sea steals up from 
the shore like the tread of the innumerable ar- 
my which is evermore marching to the grave. 

Not far from the mansion, and reached bya 
winding path through the woods, is the family 
cemetery, which includes several histori 
graves. It is close to the sea, and isa very 
interesting spot. it is suffering from neglect, 
and the grave-stones will soon be gone, or the 
inscriptions illegible, unless they receive more 
attention. Mrs. Miller is buried there. She 
died in 1814. Curiously enough, the epitaph 
bears no allusion to her marriage to Mr. 
Miller. By her side is Mrs. Shaw, her 
daughter by General Greene, with her husband 
Mr. Shaw. General Lee, of the Revolution, 
called Light-horse Harry Lee, and father of 
the late Genera! Lee, is also buried there, and 
by his side repose the remains of Mr. Jack- 
son, a graduate of Harvard, and an ollicer of 
the Revolution. They both died when on a 
visit to Dungeness, the former in 1818, the 
latter in 1801.—S. G. W. Be nyamin, in Har- 
per’s Magazine for November. 


‘ Ladies’ Portfolio, 


FASHION NOTES. 
Winter Corors.—The darker 
red, such as garnet, wine color with a 
shade, olive, old gold and pale gold, ar 
fashionable colors, blended more or 
winter dresses and costumes. Navy blue 
lost nothing of its popularity, bronze and bot- 
tle green are both in favor, but high colors 
are mixed in with the sombre shades and 
more or less relieve the uniformity of the 
plainest toilets. Of course, it is not 
color that predominates as much as 
mixtures of many colors. These are seen in 
silks, in feather trimming and ornaments, in 
ribbons, in galloons, in the finishing 
lingerie, in bonnets, and especially in the rich 
embroidery now used so profusely. In_ silk, 
satin and rich trimmings the fine gold, olive, 
crimson and bronze shades lend very striking 
effects, the presence of any shade of yellow 
bringing out all other colors and shades most 
perfectly. Mastic or putty color has a rival in 
a color called ‘‘livery,” which is in peculiar 
favor in England for the dress of coachman 
and footman. An occasional costume in plum 
and mulberry shows a determination to pre- 
serve consideration for these beautiful and 
warm winter colors. Genevieve Ward, as 
(Queen Katherine, in the second act of **Henry 
VIII.” is costumed in a rich dress of dark 
garnet and black satin, and here these colors 
are so artistically combined that the effect 
produced is magnificent. 
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Cioaks, JACKETS AND Wraps.—Consider- 
able attention is now paid to the cut and 
shaping of outside garments, and the cost put 
into quality of material rather than into a 
trimming, which, after all, is highly unsuit- 
able. Perhaps the size of the cloaks for the 
past two winters has had something to do with 
the abandonement of fine and fancy trimmings, 
as one cannot pile passementerie, and gimps, 
and fringes, and ruchings and what not ona 
cloak that envelopes the whole person without 
adding greatly to the weight of a garment 
which is assumed to be purely protective. 
Fur trimmings and fur linings are as fashion- 
able as ever, but these are mostly applied to 
silk cloaks. In cloth the tendency is constant- 
ly toward soft, thick, furry fabrics, finished 
with stitching and showing only the addition 
of handsome buttons. There are favorite 
styles of cloaks, which are in effect long cloth 
overcoats, with deep furred collar and cuffs, 
which present a very stylish appearance. 
These facings, if not of fur, are of 
dark plush resembling fur, or of velvet or 
figured armure. The circular wrap is revived 
in Scotch plaids, which do not, however, fol- 
low the tartan pattern or colors. Dark blue 
and green mixtures, and plaids containing 
several shades of brown, are the most in 
vogue, and are lined with crimson, garnet, or 
tiny dark red check or striped flannel. 
Shawls are indispensable to the demi-season. 
There are charming new wraps for early 
autumn and evening wear that are a warm 
mixture of silk and wool, and dolmans, in 
mastic shades of cloth that are almost covered 
with an iridescent embroidery which looks 
like real gems. The new mixture of narrow 
crimped silk braid and chenille, in fringe, are 
very effective as a border to this. embroidery, 
and are also largely used in the trimmings of 
black cashmere and silk suit cloaks. 

The ‘Zerocoat” is a new style of winter 
garment, whose special feature consists of a 
collar and mittens or gloves made of sealskin, 
silk, plush or any other suitable material, and 
80 attached to the garment that they may be 
used or concealed from view at the option of 
the wearer. The collar fits snugly inside the 
coat, its ends being secured in pockets by 
buttons; but when needed for protection, the 
ends being unbuttoned, the collar is drawn up 
and rebuttoned around the neck and face. 
When no longer required it may be turned 
down outside, in which position it gives a sty- 
lish and elegant finish. These features are 
specially applicable to ladies’ ulsters, opera 
cloaks and skating jackets, combining ele- 
gance, novelty and comfort to the greatest de- 
“os The Zerocoat is also introduced in oo 
tlemen’s fashions, and is really a very stylish 
and comfortable garment.—N. Y. Herald. 





REHEELING STOCKINGS. 

A lady writes :—‘‘The usual method of re- 
heeling stockings does not require the fou to 
be reworked ; you work as follows :—Put your 
sock or stocking on your hand, cut the stock- 
ing carefully by one row of stitches just three 
rows below the division of the top and under 
neti the foot, and from seam to seam at the 

of the foot only. By saying ‘‘below” I 
mean nearer the bottom of the heel. When 
cut unravel the next row and pick up 
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| your stitches on a needle; you next cut away 
the stitches just before the first row of the 


can be cast off now or left and be knitted to 
the heel; you must next divide your stitches 


the new heel. 
in use for hand-knittedstockings is the Dutch 


ence wears very badly, and what I term the 


the first makers employ this, and I know, too, 
by experience that it wears well. To knit the 


purl stitches, keeping the seam stitch careful- 
ly until the heel is half an inch from the full 
length; then in every knitted or plain row 
knit to within four stitches of the seam stitch, 
where slip one, knit two together, draw the 


the seam stitch, knit one, slip one, knit two 
together, draw the slipped stitch over the 
knitted, knit the rest, purl the next row, re- 
peat these two rows until there are only eleven 
or thirteen stitches on the needle, then either 
cast off and sew the two ends together, or 
knit them together; you must next either sew 
this part of the heel to the foot or knit it 
stitch by stitch to those on the needle, casting 
them off as you doso.” The machine-knit 
stockings can be reheeled in the same manner 
as the hand-knit. The knees and heels of 
children’s stockings will give double wear if 
they are carefully ‘‘run” on the wrong side 
whill. This operation, which, we presume, 
every mother is acquainted with, is rather a 
tedious one, but will greatly lessen the other- 
wise interminable darning. 





From Sunday Afternoon for November. 


TO THE WORKERS. 
BY FANNIE R. ROBINSON. 


See this yellow, fretted foam, 
Venice point—like Venice waves, 
Lashed to whiteness, tossed to lightness, 
By some madness in their caves; 
And as mellow where it lies 
As the moonlight, or the noonlight 
Of her skies. 


Can you fancy how it fell 
Shimmering on a lustrous head? 
Brow as royal, lips as loyal 
As you overlean instead ; 
While the weaver wrought and died, 
And this airy web of fairy 
Time defied. 


Here’s a cup a conqueror bore 
Where it flashed on princely ways, 
And the fairest and the rarest 

Sung the triumph of his days. 
Bare and still is banquet hall, 
And the dancers send no answers 

To your call. 


And the conqueror’s name ia lost! 
But the dainty cup shall hold 
One undying, through the flyin 
Of the moons and hopes grown old; 
For the potter, fashioning 
Faith and duty into beauty, 
Lives, a king 


And this portrait! when His Grace 
Stood before it in content, 
All the splendor it could render 
Seemed his gracious monument, 
relling smiling dame and knight 
All the story of his glory 
And his might 


But to-day we only care 
For the mantle’s tint of flame ; 
And the measure of such treasure 
Is the crownless painter's name 
For the workers lose their lives 
Giving purely, knowing surely 
W ork survives. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 

OLp BacuEevor’s CuHicKEN Piz.—Put your 
chicken in a pot, with as much water as you 
wish gravy. If the chicken is young, it will 
be only necessary to let it come to a boil; don't 
forget to season it. For the crust, three pints 
of tlour, rub three teaspoonfule of cream tar- 
tar and a half cup of butter thoroughly 
soda must be dissolved in hot water; put in 
milk to make it stiff enough to roll out. But- 
ter the dish you are to bake it in (a deep 
earthern one is best), put the dough around 
the sides, not the bottom, then pour in the 
chicken, but first thicken the gravy. Now 
put on the top crust and bake. 


pounds, tie it up with a string and 
a stew pan just large enough 


sliced, a clove of garlic, a bundle of sweet 
a pint ol cold stock or water. 


on the lid. 
then trim the joint neatly, glaze it with some 
nish it with the rest, 
jelly. 


SrurFED EaGs.—Boil five or six eggs hard ; 


beat up the yolks in amortar with a little 


the eggs to make them stand, and serve with 
a garnish of watercress or parsley. 


Scorcn Woopcock.—Wash some ancho- 
vies clean, take the bones out and 


anchovies. 


of the anchovy over it and cut the toast into 
squares. Take the yolks of two eggs, beat 
iton a slow tire and keep stirring till of proper 
thickness. Pour it over the toast and serve 


up hot.—N. Y. Herald. 
PUMPKIN 


through a colander; melt in half a pint of 
the same quantity of sugar, stirring them well 
together; one pint of rich cream will be bet- 
ter than milk and butter; beat eight eggs 
very light, and add them gradually to the 
other ingredients alternately with the pump- 


large teaspoonful of powdered mace and cin- 
namon mixed, and a grated nutmeg. Having 
stirred the whole very hard, put it into a but- 
tered dish and bake three-quarters of an hour. 
— Germantown Telegraph. 


of sweet milk, boil one quart, and while _boil- 
ing stir in as much fine Indian meal as will 
make a very stiff batter; add a teaspoonful ot 
salt and make very sweet with molasses. 
Butter a pan and pour the batter in, and pour 
the remaining quart of cold milk over it. Cut 
little bits of butter and put on the top, and 
bake two hours in a moderate oven. Any 
person who has never ate of it before will 
think they are eating custard.— bid. 


To Grr Rip or Rats.—Rats can be ban- 
ished by covering the floor near the rat hole 
with a thin layer of moist caustic potash. 
When the rats walk on this it makes their feet 


makes their mouths sore. The result is that 
they not only shun the locality but appear to 
tell all the neighboring rats about it, and the 
house is eventually entirely abandoned by 
them. 


Nice SanpwicHEs.—A delicious sandwich 
for lunch is made by mixing a bit of cheese, a 


to be eaten between two thin slices of bread. 
Advertisements. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 

W ARRANTED PURE WHITE LEAD.-- 
Well-known throughout New England as the 

WHITEST, FINEST, and BEST. 

— TAPE, in. wide, on reels for Curtain 
Sticks. 

LEAD RIBBON, from 2% to 8 inches wide, on 
reels for Builders. 

LEAD PIPE, ot any size or thickness. 

At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 
lyl2 FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass. 


AKRON DRAIN PIPE---ALL SIZES 








WHOLESALE 
TIViau 


For underdraining wet lands, eto., etc. 
13t:3 FISKE & COLEMAN, 72 Water St., Boston. 
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lasses or Sorghum, in 10 hours, without using drugs. 
Address, ‘F. f. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 3m35 
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vicuim of youthful fmprudence, causi a 
on decay, nervous debility, etc., having tried nm valk 
every known re y, has found a simple self cure, 
which he will send FRB®8 to his fellow rers. 

J. H. REEVES, Chatham st., N. ¥. 
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under part of the foot or the sides of the heel, | 
| unravel this to the first row and take up these | 
stitches on a needle; this will not be required | 
until the very last row of the next heel; it | 


on the first needle into two and begin to work | 
I find the most common heel | 


heel; this I have also found by long experi- | 


latter you knit in alternate rows of plain and | 


slipped stitch over the knitted, knit one, pur! | American Bird Fancier » . 


| Brown's Taxidermist’s Manual. . 


| Buel’s Cider-Maker’s Manual 


| Eggleston's End of the World 


| Every Horse Owner's Cyclopadia.. . 


| Jennings’ Horse Training Made bas 


through it; one and a half teaspoontuls of 


| Lyman’s Cott 
|} MeClure’s 


Cotp Braizep Beer.—Take a piece of | 
rump or round of beef, about eight or ten 
ut it into 


to hold it, with | Norton’s Scient 
| Onions 


| Mrs. C 
y 


the following ingredients :— One quarter pound 
of ham or bacon sliced, a calf’s foot cut up 
into small pieces, an onion and two carrots 


| Pardee on St 


herbs, half a head of celery (when in season), 
a few cloves, whole pepper and salt to taste. 
Add half a tumbler of white wine, and about 
Place a piece | 
ot buttered paper over all, put on the lid close 
and simmer gently for four or five hours. It 
practicable, a few hot cinders should be kept | fan daire Fim 
When done take out the piece of | 
beef and put it under a weight till quite cold, feesioter oe 
|} Richardson on the I 
of the gravy reduced for the purpose, and gar- 
which will be a stiff | 


cutthem in half after removing the shells; | 


{| Stewart's Sor nand 


shred the | 
Make a good buttered toast a8 | stonehenge on the Horse 
for tea and cut off the crust; then lay a little | 


, lm b 
them well with alittle butter and cream, set | The Ritl 


Puppinc.—Take one pint of | 
pumpkin that has been stewed soft and pressed | Vick’s Flower 


r +r . ° 
} Ville’s Chemical Manures 


warm milk, a quarter of a pound of butter and | Warder’s American Pomology 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens 


kin; then stir in a wine-glass of rose-water | 
and two glasses of wine mixed together, a | White’s Cranberry Culture 


- 
Inpian Bakep Pupprine.—Take two quarts | 








cup of cream and a little butter into a paste} 
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Sold by all first-class Grocers, 
Manta. only by James Pyle, New 
MWreopes Le. oe 


CHOICE BOOKS. 


‘ELECT FROM THE FOLLOW! NG LIST 
and order of the New ENGLAND FARMER. 


‘‘Manufacturer’s heel” is the heel for wear ; all | Doo will be sent you by mail, postage paid, om recet 


Chis list comprises many standard wor 
horticulture, and Uhe arts connected 
absolutely indis- 


of price. 
upon agriculture, 
therewith. Some of these books are 
pensible to a farmer's library. 


Allen s (R. L. & L. F.) New American Farm Book $2.60 
Allen’s (L. F.) American Cattle . 2.0 
Allen's (R. L.) American Farm Book 

Allen’s (L. F,) Rural Architecture 

Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals . 


American Rose Culturist 

American Weeds and Useful Plants 

Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses... . 
Baker’s Practical and Scientific Fruit Culture. . 
Barry's Fruit Garden 

Bell’s Carpentry Made 

Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 

Bommer’s Method of Making Manures 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy ...+s +++ 
Brackett’s Farm Talk; paper, 50 cts.; cloth, . - 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers ... - “? . x 
Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing .« « - 


a Fret . 
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oe 


Broom-Corn and Brooms . . paper, 50 ets.; cloth 
Buckner’s American Manures 


Buist'’s Flower-Garden Directory 

Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener 

Burges’ American Kennel and Sporting Fie d 
Burnham’s New Poultry Book 

Burns’ Architectural Drawing Book 

Burns’ Illustrated Drawing Book 

Burns’ Ornamental Drawing Book . . « 
Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical Analysis 


Susveuuszsseseees 


Canary Birds ; paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 

Choriton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. . « + 

Cleveland’s Landscape Architecture 

Cobbett’s American Gardener 

Cole’s American Fruit Book 

Cole’s American Veterinarian osee 

Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic Animals 

Corbett’s Poultry Yard and Market; paper, 50 
cts.; clot 

Dadd’s Mode 

Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 12mo, 

Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Svo, ¢ * 

Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, Svo, cloth 

Dana’s Muck Manual . 

Dead Shot; or Sportsman's Complete Guide 

Detail Cottage and Constructive Architecture 

De Voe’s Market Assista 

Downing’s Landscape 

Dwyer’s Horse Book 

Eastwood onthe Cranberry 


eee PON Se nie ee 
REEBUSSSSukeesez 


Eggieston’s Hoosier School Master... . + 

Eggleston’s Mystery of Metropolisville ... . 

Eggleston’s (Geo. C.) Man ot Honor . . _ 

Elliott’s Hand Book for Fruit Growers; paper, 
cta.; cloth, 

Elliott’s Hand Book of Practical Landscape G: 
denin eerveese 

Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide. ... . 


et 
} 


aes 


Field's Pear Culture 

Flax Culture, (Seven Prize Essays by Practical 
growers 

Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses 

French's Farm Drainage 

Fuller's Grape Culturist : . 

Fuller's Illustrated Strawberry Culturist . . . 

Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist 

Fulton’s Peach Culture . 

Gardner’s Carriage Painters’ Manual 

Gardner’s How to Paint — 

Geyelin’s Poultry-Breeding 

Gregory 

Gregory on Onion Kaising 

Gregory on Squashes 

Guenon on Milch Cow 

Harri«’s Lnsects Injuriousto Vegetation; P! 
Colored Engraving : 

Harris on the Pig. . 

Hedges’ on Sorgh 

Helmsley's Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 

Henderson’s Gardening tor Pleasure 

Henderson’s Gardening for Protit. « . «+. +s 

Henderson’s Practical Floriculture 

Herbert's Hints to Horse-Keepers 

Holden's Book of Birds; paper, 25 ¢ 

Hoopes’s Book of Evergreens 

Hooper's D gand Gun, paper, 

Hop Culture. By nine « 

How to Make Candy . 

How to Use the Pistol 

Hunter and Trapper ‘ 

Hussey’s Home Buildings. . 

Jennings on Cattle and their Diseas 


~~ FO 


weeekeseeecese 


m Cabbages 


iin $4 


Qa 
i 


and Plants. . 


te ee 
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0 cts.; clot 


~ 
o 


Jennings 
Jennings « 
Jersey, Alderne 


n the Horse and His Disease 
n Sheep, Swine, and Poultr 
} y, and Guernsey Cow. . 

John Andross (Rebecca Harding Davis 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed. . . — 
Johnson's How Crops Grow 

Johnson's Peat and its Uses 

Johneton’s Agricultural Chen ry ° . 8 
Johnston's Elements of Agr tural Chemistry. 
King’s Beekeepers’ Text Book; paper, 40c; cloth 
Klippart’s Wheat Plant ° . eee 
Lakey’s Village and C« 
Leuchar’s How to 
Lewis’ People’s l’ract Poul 
Loring’s Farm-¥ i Club of Je« 
on Culture. . — 
Diseases of the Am. Horse, Cattle and 


Sze 
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oo 


untry Houses 

Build Hot-Houses 
i Keeper. . 

tham.. 


Sheep 


! Miles’ on the Horse’s Foot 


Mohr on the Grape-Vine . . ° 
; oung Housekeeper 
My Vineyard at Lakeview . 
Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea 


rochus ss 


5 Frie nd . 


fic Agric ‘ os . 
How to Raise them Drofitably. .. . 
of Four Acres; } per, 30c; cloth 


iw be y Cu 


Our Farm 


Parson’s on the Ko 
Pedder’s Land Mes 
Percheron Horse 
Phin’s How 
Phin’s Lightning Kods 
l bers 

Pretty . ton (J. ks 
Quinby’'s } ‘ f Bee-Keeping .« 
Quincy ‘ 
Quinn’s 


ten Co 


| Quinn’s Pe: 


Kandall’s Sheep Husbandry. . . x 
sirs, bound, 7 vols 


Register of Rural At ,» each, 
e; cloth, ... 


, cloth 


Dog; paper 
Riley's Potato Pests. . aper, 50c 
Rivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden . ° 2 8 
Roe’s Manual on the Culture of Small Fruits. . 
Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden 
Samuel's Birds New England and Adjacent 
States 
Saunders’s 
Schenck’s Gardener’ 
Shooting on the Wing 


Poultry, paper, 40c; cloth, 
lext- Book 


anchovy paste, and butter, pepper and salt; | Skillful Housewitt 


then refiil the whites of the eggs, piling the | 
mixture up in the centre; cut off the end of 


Slack’s Trout Cult 

Starr’s ‘Forest 
flemen 

Stewart's Irriguatiox 
(ir 


and Stre liand Book for RIi- 
for the Farm, Garden, and 
Manual 


Stewart's Shepherd’ . 
its Products 


I 
Stewart's Stable Look 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm; 
Stonehenge on tl I? 


paper, 50c; cloth 


in Stable and Field. 
Am. kd., l2mo 

Stonehenge on the 
Eng. Ed., 8vo . 

Tegetmeier’s Poultry 

its Theory and Practice 

Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist . . New Ed.. 

Phomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery 

rhompson's Food of Animals 

lim Bunker Papers 

lobacco Culture 
vators . 

Turner’s Cotton Planters’ Manual . . ° 
‘st and Vegetable Garden; paper, 60c; 


Horse in Stable and Field. 


‘loth 


ce 


Varing’s Draining tor Profit and Health . . . . 
W: ts and Earth 8 
Waring’s Farmers cation os 
Waring’s Flements « Agriculture 
Waring's Handy-I of Hust 
Weidenmann’s Beautif 
superb quarto volume. 


Seeekseee 


ee 


~ 
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in colors 


W hite’s Gardening for the South 
W oodruff’s Trotting Horse of America. . 
Wright's Brahma Fowl 
Wright's Practical Poultry-Keeper 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle .......ee-¢ 
Youatt on the Hog . 
Youatt on Sheep 
Youatt on the Dog 
Address all orders to 
i. P. KATON & CO, 
84 Merchants Row, poston. 
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THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. | 


These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, 
andact most powerfully, yet soothingly, om 
the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS and 
BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are won- 





sore and then they lick their feet and that ¢ derfully efficacious in all ailments inciden- 


tal to FEMALES, Young or Old, andasa 
general FAMILY MEDICINE, for the curs 


of most complaints they are unequalled. 


n, IMPORTANT CAUTION.—None are genuine unless the 


gnature of J. HAYDOCK, as agent for the United 
»pates, surrounds each box of Pills and Ointment. 
goxes at 25 cents, 62 cents, and $1 each. 

aa ‘There is considerable saving by taking the larger 
sizes. HOLLOWAY & Co., New York. 


————= 


___A CURE FOR ALL!! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, | 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may 
be his own Doctor. It may be rubbed inte 
the system; so as to reach any internal com- 





Plaint; by these means, it cures Sores or Ui- 
cers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other parts. It is an Infallible 
Remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BEASTS, 
Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEU- 
MATISM, andall Skin Diseases. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION.—None are genuine unless 
the signature of J. HAYDOCK, as agent forthe United 
States, surrounds each box of Pills and Ointment. 
Boxes at 25 cents, 62 cents, and $1 each. 

a@ There is considerable saving by taking the larger 
sizes. lyr35 HOLLOWAY & Co., New York. 

BY READING AND 
poasiing the inestimable truthe 
contained in the best medical book 
ever issued, entitled SELF-PRE- 
SERVATION. Price only §1. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
It treats of Exhausted Vitality, 
Premature Decline, Nervous an 
Physical Debility, and the end. 
less concomitant ills and untold miseries that result 
therefrom, and contains more than 50 original preseri 
tions, any one of which is worth the price of the boo. 
This book was written by the most extensive and 
probably the most skilful practitioner in America, to 
whom was awarded a gold and jewelled medal by the 
National Medical Association. 
STITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch St., 


A Pamphlet, illustrated with 
ly47 Beston, Maas. THYSELF 


sent FREE to all. Send for it at 
once. Address 
PEABODY MEDICAL IN- 





from pure G 


Cream Tartar, imported exclusively 
ce. An wri 


old experienced 


3 the powder in puddings, cakes, and all sorts 
that it makes the omly biscuit her dy pai RS 
terials are used. oe 
New York; Dr, HA » Besten; Prot. G9ENTH, 





. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


CONSUMERS should} bear in mind that the “Royal” is now the only Baking Powder in the market made 
r this powder direct from the wine-gro 


the York Board “of Health, 
by New 


the very finest Steel Engravings 
—a marvel of art and auty— 


district of 
h she has to pay a few pennies more for the “Roy- 
nother says she 


Fran tes oug 
al,” finds that it foes so much farther and works so much betier, that it is economy to use it. A 


, wholly without eggs. An old lad writes 
Mi This is because the best and ah 
by Ty chemists as Dr. MOTT 


ste. cans only, by grocers. ly23 








